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We were three who sailed at morn together, 
’Neath the dappled, lustrous, exquisite sky, 
Singing a rich old Normandie ballad— 
Maud, Friendship and I. 
We were three who came back at eve together, 
* Allsilently, breathing never a word ; 
Stull Maud and IJ in the boat were suiling— 
But Love was the third! 
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The Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives took up the woman suffrage amend- 
ment bill again, March 24, and passed it by 
a vote of 44to 20. The Senate had already 
adopted it almost unanimously. ‘The 
Rhode Island suffragists are happy and 
proud, and they may well be so. ‘Three 
cheers for little Rhode Islard, the first 
State in New England that has ever voted 
to submit a woman suffrage amendment! 


_—- coe 


The silent and rapid growth of woman- 
suffrage sentiment all over the country 
shows itself in the most unexpected places. 
Dakota has long been considered the most 
actively hostile to woman suffrage of all 
the Territories; and lo! a_ suffrage bill 
passes the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture by a large majority, the Council by a 
small one, and is only prevented from be- 
coming law by the veto of a hostile Gov- 
ernor. And now the Legislature of con- 
servative Rhode Island, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, votes to submit such a con- 
stitutional amendment as the Massachu- 
setts suftragists have been asking in vain 
from their Legislature for thirty two 
years! Truly, the world moves. Every 
success in one State helps all other States ; 
and suffragists throughout the Union will 
rejoice over Rhode Island. 


+o — 

The bill passed the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature this year by so large a vote as to af- 
ford the brightest prospects for its passing 
again next time. In many respects, the 
submission to popular vote is more likely 
to be successful in that State than in any 
other. Wherever a woman suffrage 
amendment has been submitted hitherto, 
the ignorant and vicious vote has been 
cast solid against it, together with enough 
respectable conservatives to make a major- 
ity. Under the limited suffrage of Rhode 
Island, the vicious and criminal classes are 
largely debarred from voting. The suf- 
frage amendment, therefore, will have 
only the respectable conservatives to con- 
tend with, and we may reasonably hope 
that it will be successful. 


oOo 


Hon. Samuel E. Sewal! has probably 
done more to change the old bad laws of 
this State in regard to women than any 
other man. All women owe him a debt of 
gratitude. This week Mr. Sewall has had 
a hearing Wefore the Committee on Public 
Charitable Institutions on the order author- 
izing and requiring cities and towns to elect 
upon their boards of overseers of the poor 
one or more women. He thought, now 
that the State had placed women on the 
board of trustees of the State almshouse 
and workhouse and other similar State in- 
Stitutions, that at least one-third part of 
town boards of overseers of the poor should 
be women. ‘The plan has been tried in 
Brookline, and a few other towns, and in 
every case with success. In reply to a 
question, he said he did not urge this leg- 
islation for the benefit of women, but for 
the benefit of the poor. He offered the fol- 
lowing draft of a bill :— 

Section 1. In every town one of the overseers 
of the poor at least shall be a female citizen, and 
in every town and city at least one-thirg part of 
the overseers of the poor shall be female citizens. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect in every city 
and town at and after its next general election of 
city and town officers. 
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Woman suffrage mi etings have been held 
during the past week by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association in South 
Framingham, Clinton, and Southboro’. 
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Additional woman suffrage meetings are | 


arranged by the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, as follows :—Welles- 
ley Hills, Monday, March 31, at ‘Town Hall, 
7.30 P. M.; Haverhill, Friday, April 3, at 
Britten Hall, 7 30 P. M.; Lynn, ‘Thursday, 
April 9, Young Men‘s Christian Associa- 
tion Rooms, 2.30 and 7.30 P. M.; Grafton, 
Sunday, April 19, 7.30 P. M.; Boston Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circles, 
Berkeley Street Church, ‘Tuesday, April 14, 
7.30 P.M. 





oo —_—-- 
Woman suffrage leagues have been 
formed in Massachusetts since Oct. 13, 


1884, as tollows: New Bedford, Fairhaven, 


Mattapoisett, Plymouth, Duxbury. So. 
Hanson, No. Abington, Belmont, Nan- 


tucket, Fitchburg, Wellesley Hills, West 
Newton, Ayer, Leominster, Malden, and 
Westboro’. 
= titi om 
Leagues will soon be organized in Acush- 
net, ‘Taunton, Fall River. Lowell, Med- 
way, Bolton, Harvard, and Holliston. 


oe 


Organized clubs have been visited by 
Miss Cora Scott Pond and Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, as follows: Brockton, Needham, 
Waltham, So. Boston, Chelsea, East Bos- 
ton, Haverhill, Lynn, and Salem. 

cnctntemiaintieialaineces 

The N. Y. Tribune refers to this year’s 
**numerously-signed” remonstrance’ of 
Massachusetts women against equal rights 
for their sex. ‘The Chicago Herald, aftera 
habit of exaggeration not uncommon 
among anti-suffrage papers, magnifies the 
285 women who signed it into ‘*thousands.” 
It is constantly assumed by our opponents 
that the women of this State, as a body, 
are vehemently protesting against suffrage, 
and that a ‘mere handful”—only forty 
times as many as the ‘numerous’ remon- 
strants—are asking for it. The situation 
brings to mind a witty comment of Mrs. 
Bertha H. Ellsworth, of Topeka, Kansas, 
upon similar reasoning in her own State: 


“In view of the many spoken opinions 
of women in favor of suffrage. the news- 
papers teeming with articles from them, 
and the thousands of names they have 
signed to suffrage petitions, it gives one an 
odd and rather amused sensation to be as- 
sured the women are making no such de- 
mand, nobody hears them ‘asking,’ ete. 
The situation vividly recalls an incident of 
school-days, when one of the ‘big boys’ 
was king of the play-ground, and by prac- 
tical jokes and petty tyrannies made the 
lives of the small girls a burden. Oneday 
he appeared with a pretty picture in his 
hand, and in an uncommonly kind tone in- 
formed us that it should be the property 
of the girl whom he should shear ask for it 
purtiest’ while he counted 100. ‘The count- 
ing and asking proceeded, each girl using 
her most respectful and persuasive ac- 
cents. But when the last number was pro- 
nounced. this generous politician in em- 
brvo removed some cotton from his ears 
and said: ‘Well, J haint hearn a single one 
of you ask me, so I'll keep it myself.’ ” 


— ~ +o od 
Statistics purporting to give the num- 
bers of women registering and voting in 
Massachusetts during the past five years 
have been published by Secretary of 
State Pierce. We have no doubt of his 
good faith in the matter. But there must 
be some gross imperfection in the returns 
on which the figures are based, so far as 
the voting is concerned. ‘That one-half of 
all the registered women refrain from vot- 
ing, after they have taken the trouble to 
make personal application to be registered, 
and in most cases after having paid a vol- 
untary tax to get their names upon the 
list, isimprobable. The returns from Suf- 
folk Co. (Boston) show that ninety per 
cent of the registered women there actually 
vote, and it is unlikely that there should be 
such a difference in other localities. 
— oe —-— 
Mrs. Howe’s humorous letter to the N. 
E. Women’s Club, published by permis- 
sion on our eighth page, gives an interest- 
ing glimpse of a battle with difficulties 
which may well be called heroic. 


iad 

Will our friends the remonstrants be so 
good as to refute the plain statements of 
Judge Brown, of Wyoming? We will pub- 
lish the refutation with pleasure. 
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The Wisconsin Legislature has dealt with 
woman suffrage bills of various kinds this 
year. On March 12, the Senate passed a bill 
to submit the question of school suffrage 
for women to a popuiar vote of the men in 





| each 


| 


1887. 
suffrage bill. March 18, the Assembly or- 
dered a joint woman suffrage amendment 
to the State Constitution to a third read- 


ing. 
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There has been good deal of excitement 
in Cleveland, O., this week, over the com- 
mencement exercises of the Homceopathic 
Medical College. ‘The chosen salutatorian 
was unable to deliver the address. A lady- 
student, Miss Dickson, of Chambersburg, 
Pa., was unanimously elected by the class, 
after several men students had declined be- 
cause they could not prepate an address in 
so short a time, to fillthe vacaney. ‘There- 
upon Dr. H. H. Baxter. of the faculty, de- 
clared that “it would be a disgrace and 
humiliation to the college to have a wom- 
an deliver the salutatory,” and tried to get 
the students to reconsider the appointment, 
but they refused, only five voting for the 
motion. They met again the next morn- 
ing. after dragooning by Dr. Baxter's sup- 
porters, and voted, 11 to 10, to drop the 
salutatory, the other 19 students declining 
to vote. The commencement exercises 
came off on Tuesday, without a salutatory. 
Dr. Baxter is meeting with the ridicule he 
deserves in the newspapers. ‘The Spring- 
field Republican says, referring to a report 
that Miss Dickson feels ‘shumiliated” by 
the treatment she has received : 

“It is difficult to see why. Indignant, 
insulted, she may well feel, but the ‘hu- 
miliation is for the other side. For the 
men-students who couldn't prepare an ad- 
dress in four days; for the college that 
dispenses with a salutatory rather than al- 
low a woman to deliver one; for Dr. H. H. 
Baxter, a professor in a co educational col- 
lege, who ‘refused to introduce a woman to 
the audience in the church,’ there is in- 
deed humiliation.” 


a - 


Miss Susan B. Anthony has been holding 
woman suffrage meetings*in New Orleans 
during the past two weeks, which were 
largely attended and courteously reported. 
The Daily States publishes along interview 
with Miss Anthony, and reports her as say- 
ing that she has been talking for the past 
two weeks with every Southern woman 
she has met, and every Southern-born 
woman has declared in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

- oe 

Miss Lillie Newton, telegraph operator 
at the old Colony Railroad station in 
Southboro’, Mass., last week prevented a 
frightful railroad accident by her prompt- 
ness and presence of mind. A mistake at 
another point in telegraphing the order 
to hold one ‘train and let another go 
ahead, came near causing the two to run 
into each other between the Centre and 
Fayville. Miss Newton got the correct 
message just in time to rush from her of- 
fice and signal Agent Newton, who was 
standing near the switch, to stop the train 
then passing him. ‘his he barely suc- 
ceeded in doing, and so prevented the col- 
lision. Each train was running at full 
speed in order not to keep the other wait- 
ing. ‘The man who made the mistake and 
endangered scores of lives can vote. The 
girl whose promptness corrected the mis- 
tuke and saved the lives, cannot. 
Se 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON TRIAL. 





The arguments on both sides at the re- 
cent woman suffrage hearing consisted 
largely of assertion and counter-assertion. 
The rewonstrants said suftrage would have 
bad results; the suffragists said it would 
have good results. Neither side said much, 
comparatively, about the results it has ac- 
tually had where it has been tried. In a 
matter of this kind, an ounce of experiment 
is worth a pound of theorizing. 

To-day women have school suffrage in 
twelve States. In each, the vote of wom- 
en has been small, as the vote of men is 
small at special elections which eall out 
little public interest or excitement. In 
vase the women who have voted 
have been, almost without exception, of 
the educated and respectable class. he 
prediction that the bad and ignorant wom- 
en would be the first to rush to the polls 
has not been verified in any of these twelve 
States. 

In England, for the last fifteen years, 
single women and widows have had full 
municipal suffrage upon the same terms as 
men. In all the recent debates in Parlia- 
ment over full suffrage for women, the 
friends of the measure have emphasized 
the fact that municipal suffrage has worked 
well, and the opponents have not denied it. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his speech against in- 
cluding women in his franchise bill, ac- 
knowledged that they had exercised muni- 








On the 17th, it defeated a municipal | cipal suffrage ‘without detriment and with 


great advantage.” Such an admission from 
such a source ought to be conclusive. But 
facts are more conclusive still. After twelve 
years’ experience of municipal woman suf- 
frage in England, Parliament voted to ex- 
tend it to the women of Scotland; and 
within a year it has been extended also to 
the women of Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
‘This would hardly have been done if the 
results had proved unsatisfactory. 

We have some American experience as 
well. Women have full suffrage in Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Washington ‘Territories. 
Of these, Utah is the only one to which 
the opponents of suffrage ever willingly 
refer. And the only complaint about 
woman suffrage in Utah is that the wom- 
en, like the men, vote the Mormon ticket. 
Whatever else Massachusetts women did, 
they would hardly do that. It has been 
predicted that they would do all sorts of 
pernicious and contradictory things with 
their votes; that they would vote for liq- 
uor, and against liquor; that they would 
vote under the influence of the clergy. and 
under the influence of anarchists aud dyna- 
miters ; that they would vote as their hus- 
bands did, simply retlecting their opinions ; 
and that they would vote contrary to their 
husbands, and have family jars in conse- 
quence. But no one has ever seriously 
claimed that the women of Massachusetts 
would vote for Mormonism. The women 
of Utah have done fully as well as the nen. 
But Utah is not a fair sample of the nor- 
mal effects either of manhood suffrage or 
of woman suffrage, because of the abnor- 
mal social and religious conditions which 
exist there. 

In Washington Territory, about 12,000 
women voted at the last election, and not 
a shred of evidence was produced at the 
hearing to show that there were any bad 
results. We have to the contrary the tes- 
timony of the Governor, the Chief Justice, 
a majority of the legislature, the platforms 
of both political parties, and almost the en- 
tire press of the ‘Territory. The woman suf- 
frage question was made a distinct issue in 
the campaign, and a legislature strongly 
favorable to its continuance was elected by 
the combined vote of men and women. 

As for Wyoming, where women have 
voted for sixteen years, the testimony in 
favor is even more overwheiming. The 
opponents of suffrage have been publicly 
challenged, again and again, to name two 
persons in the whole Territory who assert 
over their own names and addresses that 
woman suffrage there has had any bad re- 


sults. They have hitherto failed to re- 
spond. Meanwhile governors, chief jus- 


tices. clergymen, doctors, lawyers, editors, 
judges, and judges’ wives testify in its fa- 
vor. One of the remonstrants at the hear- 
ing said that the evidence against woman 
suffrage where it had been tried was ‘*ac- 
cumulating.” How long is it to be allowed 
to go on accumulating before any of it is 
made public? Several speakers declared 
that the evidence was “conflicting,” and 
then glided away from the subject. This 
is like the Republican papers insisting that 
the election returns were “conflicting,” 
long after the conflict was virtually over. 
The opponents of suffrage evidently re- 
alize that the weight of evidence from the 
West is not in their favor, for they declare 
that the result in ‘*sparsely-settled Western 
territories” proves nothing. Why not? 
The effects of woman suffrage on a small 
scale afford at least a presumption as to its 
effects on a large scale. If 12,000 women 
in Washington ‘Territory can vote without 
hurting themselves or their 12,000 homes, 
it points to the probability that 1,200,000 
could do the same. Indeed, the common 
arguments against woman suffrage apply 
more strongly to the West than to the East. 
Is it objected that women have not time to 
vote? A pioneer’s wife in a frontier settle- 
ment is apt to have her hands at least as 
full of work as any resident on Beacon 
Street. Is it urged that the polls are not 
fit places for women? The scenes at Wyo- 
ming polls are said by old settlers to have 
been ‘‘a perfect pandemonium” till woman 
suffrage made them ‘‘as quiet as a Sunday- 
school.” Is it said that women would be 
contaminated by voting? ‘The contaminat- 
ing effect would naturally be greatest 
where women are in a minority, as the 
dangers to womanly refinement from co- 
education are thought to be greatest where 
a few girls go toa great masculine college. 
The strongest argument for woman suf- 
frage is that the men and womerr who have 
experience of it like it, hold on to it, and 
testify almost unanimously in its favor. 
Those who wear the shoe ought to know 
whether it pinches. As Bec 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. CLARA B. CoLny has been elected 
corresponding secretary of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

Mrs. BELLE MCKINNEY was recently 
appointed bailiff of the Distrivt Court at 
Dayton, W. 'T. 

Mrs. L. H. CARPENTER has been ap- 
pointed a committee on Woman Suffrage 
press work for Minneapolis. 

MIss CLEVELAND is said to possess the 
rare faculty of never forgetting a face or 
the name that goes with it. 

Dr. KATE KELSEY, who graduated at 
the Cleveland Homeopathic College in 
1883, has located at Menomonie, Wis. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE W. CABLES is the edi- 
tor of a new journal, the Occult World, 
started at Rochester for the dissemination 
of Oriental knowledge. 

Murs. HuX Ley, the wife of the profes- 
sor, has lately written a child's book which 
her duughter has illustrated. Its title is, 
“My Wife's Relu‘ious: A Story of Pig- 
land.” 

Mrs. ANNA C. Waitt has been elected 
president of the Kansas Woman Suffrage 
Association She conducts a dep»rtment 
in the Lincoln Beacon, entitled **Woman as 
a Citizen.” 

Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT'S ‘‘Sou- 
venir” in the Chautauqua Readings of the 
April Wide-Awake abounds with reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Madison, the wife of Presi- 
dent Madison, and of Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mrs. H. M. PLUNKET’, author of ‘*‘Wom- 
en, Plumbers and Doctors,” is said to be 
the only American woman who has ever 
received from the British Royal Society 
honorable mention by name in their 
‘Transactions.” 

Miss SUSAN BLow, who introduced the 
Kind@ggarten system in St. Louis, has con- 
tributé# to the Jgurnal of Speculative Phil- 
cup pop ulaante's Inferno, which 
is suid to be one of ‘the finest literary and 
critical papers of the day. Miss Blow and 
sister are staying in, Boston for the winter. 

MARCHESSA DEL GRILLO, the daughter 
of Mme. Adelaide Ristori, was noticed at a 
recent Washington reception as convers- 
ing with equal fluency in English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese. Russian, and Italian. 
She was ignorant only of Japanese, and, 
like most Italians, of German. 

THE Empress AUGUSTA has a custom 
of bestowing upon women servants in 
Pressia and Alsace-Lorraine, who have 
served in one family for forty years, a dis- 
tinction consisting of a gold cross anda 
diploma bearing the royal autograph sig- 
nature. During the past eight years she 
has awarded 1,156 of these distinctions. 

Miss ANNA BALLARD has lately given 
several lectures in Franklin Grove, Il. 
They were delivered in the Presbyterian 
Church, and met with great acceptance. 
But imagine a Presbyterian Church of fifty 
years ago, or any other church of those 
days, opening its pulpit to a woman, even 
for lectures on such harmless subjects as 
the Bermudas or Cleopatra’s Needle! 

CAROLINE F. WHITING has taught school 
in New York city for fifty years, and has 
been principal of the girls’ part of gram- 
mar school No. 14 in Twenty-seventh 
Street since it was organized in 1859. She 
is healthy, active, and competent still, and 
has not lost ten days’ work since she be- 
gan teaching. Her golden anniversary 
will be the occasion of a great celebration 
next June. ° 

Mrs. D. M. EpGrerRLy acted as director 
at the oratorio of Queen Esther, lately per- 
formed for the benefit of the Cambridge 
Hospital. One of the new-papers says: 
“The lady wielded the batou with «all the 
grace and inspiring effect of « Theodore 
Thomas. She held her chorus well in 
hand, and it was evident from the first 
that the singers had the utmost confidence 
in their leader.” 

Miss JESSIE Cassipy, of Brooklyn, N 
Y., Miss Jessie BEARDSLEY, of Ithaca, 
and Miss MAMIE WARDWELL, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., are the three young ladies studying 
architecture in Cornell University. Miss 
Wardwell had long desired to study archi- 
tecture, but without opportunity. Last fall 
she passed the Regents’ Examination in her 
city, and obtained a four years’ scholarship 
in Cornell. After reaching the university 
she was a competitor for prizes in mathe- 
matics, and obtained one of $200 per an- 
num during the collegiate course. There 
is plenty of opportunity for other girls to 
do likewise, in that or other departments. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
PWICKENHAM, MARCH 2, 1855. 
Editors W 'y Journa 


Long before this letter reaches you, tele- 
graphic tidings will have informed you of 
the series of deaths ani disastersin Egypt, 
which we must ascribe to the mistakes and 
The Parliament 
have work 


misdeeds of our ministry. 
that has just 
enough to absorb all its energies in the 
home legislation to which it 
ted, andin the unavoidable contest of par- 


assembled Ww ill 


is commit- 


ties, upon which so much time is wasted: 
You will not, therefore, be surprised to 


learn that the present aspect of affairs on | 


the woman suffrage question is altered. 
The following summary of the situation is 
from the pen of the friendly editor of the 
Manchester Weekly Tomes, referring to the 
meeting held there on the 17th ult. ; 


‘The movement for securing the Parlia- 
meatary franchise for women has not 
materially suflered from the retusal of the 
government last year largely to widen the 
scope of the Reform Bill; at any rate no 
depression or discouragement was visible 
at the meeting in the Free-trade Hall, Man 
chester, on Tuesday evening. Mr. Wim. 
Woodall, M. P., looking back over the agi- 
tation of the last seventeen years. was fill- 
ed with a sense of triumph; and Professor 
Adamson held that the question has pass- 
ed the stage of discussion, and is within 
measurable distance of settlement by leg- 
islation. At the same time, no great con- 
tidence was expressed that it will be final- 
ly set at ress by the present Parliament. 
Mr. Woodall’s Bill, which now stands for 
reading on the 4th of March, provides for 
the extension of the suffrage to unmarried 


women possessing the qualifications which | 


are necessary in the case of men. But a 


second mensure is to be submitted to Par- | 


liament giving votes to all women having 
the necessary qualifications, whether mar- 
ried or single. The prospects of the cause 
are not improved by this apoarent division 
amongst its friends. Mr. Woodall’s Bill 
has the official support of the National As- 
sociation for Woman Suffrage, who hold 
that it contains all that itis wise to ask for 
at present. ‘The bolder measure is advo- 
cated by Miss. E. C. Wolstenholme Elmy, 
Mrs. Jacob Bright, and other ladies, and 
has the approval of Mr. Jacob Bright, M. 
P. The number of married women whom 
it would place on the register is not large, 
since the possession of separate property 
or a separate establishment would be an es- 
sential qualification; and there is much 
force in Mr. Bright’s argument, that ata 
time when the disabilities of married wom- 
en are being gradually removed, it is un- 
desirable by legislation to re-aftirm a dis- 
ability of a conspicuous character.” 

One of the speakers at the Industrial Re- 
munerative Conference, which I mentioned 
in my last letter, was Miss Mary H. Hart, 


who is busily engaged in practically earry- | 


ing out the theory of co operation which 
seems to be the ultimate solution of the 
problem of labor and capital. 

The Maison Leelaire, in Paris, is con- 
ducted successfully on the principle of co- 
operation and profit-sharing amongst all 
the workers. 

Miss Hart devotes herself to a similar es- 
tablishment in London. She has been hon- 
orary secretary to the Decorators’ Co-oper- 
ative Association, at 405 Oxford Street, for 
the last two years. In her able essay, 
“Poverty and Its Remedy,” Miss Hart 
gives an account of Leclaire and his life- 
work. Upon this, after giving some fifty 
lectures, up and down, on the subject, she 
has modelled her own attempt at practical 
socialism. It also is based on the principle 


protits of the business at which they are 
employed. Miss Hart gives her whole 
time to the Association. I need not go into 
the details of her work, nor into the nu- 


| 
| 
| national forms of ornamental work. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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There are wood-earvings of panels, brack- 
ets, sconces, ete., from the School of Wood- 
carving in London: art pottery from the 
works of Doulton, in Lambeth, and Prick, 
of Bristol: Etrusean vases, and hundreds 

of specimens of chiaa painting; the new 

mirror painting, ete. The Misses Garrett 
have a boudoir designed and furnished 
wholly by themselves. ‘There are specimens 
of wall decoration tapestri+s from 
Morris & Co., and Irish needlework and 


embroidery. 
In the dress room there are specimens 


and suggestions, from the classical Greek 
dress to Mrs. Bishop's and Miss Bird’s and 
Lady Harberton’s divided skirt. 
| Joseph Gillett, the Jamous 
maker of Birmingham, sends illustrations 
of the process of that manufacture—all 


steel-pen 


women’s work. 
Exquisite knitting comes from Shetland 
and Cornwall and Valentia, done by peas- 
| ant women, and still further afield there 
are fine examples of Swedish work, inter- 
esting from their association with the so- 
ciety now numbering a thousand members, 
the Handerhitels Vinner of Stockholm, 
formed by ladies there to encourage do- 
mestic industry and to revive the ancient 


Nottingham sends lace and hosiery in 
quantities,and illustrative materials in end- 
Telegraphy and type-writ- 
The lesson that 


less variety. 
ing are well represented. 


skilled training is indispensable to success | 


in remunerative work is practically en- 
forced in this exhibition, for the work 
shown is the result of such training. 

From the seven shipyards of Dumbarton, 
on the Clyde, besides specimens of decora- 
tive wood and tile panels, with tracings 
and drawings, there are diagrams of dis- 
placement and stability, calculations used 
in marine architecture—all the work of 
women employed there. 

The tea room is entirely devoted to por- 
traits of eminent women, including those 
of Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Mary Carpenter, 
Harriet Martineau, Florence Nightingale, 
“George Eliot,” Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Felicia Hemans, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Lady Anna Gore Langton, Frances Trol- 
lope, the Countess of Huntingdon, Mrs. 
Anne Jellicoe, Jane Porter, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin, Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe, ete. 

The exhibition is to be open for six 
veeks, and during that time lectures will 
be given by Mrs. Lynch, of the Rational 
Dress Society; Mrs. Hoggan, M. D., on 
**Medical Education of Women in India ;” 
Mrs. Van, on the “Oral System of ‘Teach- 
ing of the Deaf and Dumb: Miss Cather- 
ine Drew on ‘Dress Economic and 'Tech- 
nical:” Mrs. Liphold on the “Kindergarten 
System; Miss Rowe, of the Art School of 
Wood Carving, on **Wood Carving,” and 
Mrs. Magnussen will show Icelandic spin- 

REBECCA MOORE. 
ee = 


COOK CO., ILL.. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCI 16, 1885. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
The Cook Co. Woman Suffrage Society - 
met on the 14th ult.. at the Sherman House 


i uo 
ning. 


| Club Rooms, the president, Mrs. Harbert, 


in the chair. ‘The society has five stand- 
ing committees, and this day was appoint- 


| ed for receiving the report of the Home 
that all the workers are to share in the | 


merous difficulties which she has to over- | 


come. A main point is that all the work 
must be good and honest. This has often 
to compete with work that is bad and dis- 
honest. At the outset Miss Hart had some 
generous help, but she is the life and soul 
of the concern, and now feels confident of 
success. The experiment is valuable not 
only to the workers engaged in it, but as 
an example to set others going. In the 
words of a witness to it: 

‘The great argument in its favor is that 
it is right, that it is honorable, that it is 
the way to better social relations, to true 
equality between man and man in which 
all shall share equitably according to their 
deserts the wealth produced by all. It is 
not only practical socialism, but practical 
Christianity—the Christianity of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 

Our Woman Suffrage Journal will have 
told you of the influential and enthusiastic 
gathering at St. James’ Hall, London, on 
the 24th ult.. in support of the bill for ex- 
tending the Parliamentary franchise to 
women. 

An exhibition similar to your Women’s 
Department at New Orleans, has just been 
opened at Bristol. It is a collection of the 
products of women’s industry and inven- 
tion, artistic, mechanical, and industrial, 
in any form not including mere amateur 
work. 

There are about a hundred pictures in 
oils and water-colors. All possess merit, 
some of a high order. I may mention as 
noteworthy Miss Emily Ford’s noble, 
sibyl-like figure, **The North Wind.” Casts 
and statues abound. Mrs. Henry Holmes 
has a‘‘Sleeping Child” in relief, a portrait. 


Committee. ‘The large rooms were crowd- 
ed in spite of the inclement weather. A 
goodly number of liberal-minded men were 
present. and a full corps of reporters. The 
chairman of the committee, Miss Ada 
Sweet (U.S. Commissioner of Pensions), 
gave an interesting and thoughtful paper 
upon ‘The State’s Need of Women.” This 
elicited a spirited and eager discussion, in- 
dicating that the society was ready to take 
hold of the work which she proposed. 
The meeting was greatly stirred by the el- 
oquent address of the Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock, of Englewood, upon this topic, and 
the memory of her radiant face and elo- 
quent words will remain with us as a per- 
manent stimulus to work. 

Miss Caroline Huling, secretary of the 
New York State Association, was present, 
and gave anaccount of the service of wom- 
en upon school boards in her State. Valu- 

> a a 
able suggestions concerning — practical 
work for the society were made by Mrs. 
Mary W. Dye, Drs. Bedell and Ludden, 
and others. ‘The secretary having been 
unexpectedly called away, the president 
offered the following resolution—prefacing 
the- reading by an explanation that as it 
was a radical one, she hoped there would 
be ample and free discussion concerning it. 
The resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That as advocates of an equality of 
human rights, and believing that the industrial, 
educational, and moral interests of our people 
suffer on account of the absence of women from 
legislative and judicial councils, we keenly de- 
plore the action of our former fellow-citizen, Gov. 
Gilbert Pierce, of Dakota, in his veto of the 
Woman Suffrage Bill, which, having passed the 
Legislature of Dakota, awaited his signature. 
We regret that by this act he bas recorded his 
name among the obstructionists to human lib- 
erty. To us it seems a most tyrannical usurpa- 

| tion of power, for one who holds a position by 
appointment, to thus obstruct the wishes and 
will of representatives elected by the people, and 


we respectfully recommend that the women of 
; the entire country petition for bis removal. 


! 


' 











Resolved, That we hereby express our grati- 
tude to Major Pickler and «il other advocates of 
the Bill, for their earnest efforts to secure justice 
tor their mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, 
us well as to secure a true Repub ic. 


Great applause followed the reading, 
and the resolution was adopted without a 
dissenting voice. A lady present, who isa 
large land-owner in Dakota, said she felt 
sure that the people would take further ac- 


tion upon the matter. 


The assembly were then agreeably enter- | 
tained by a fine recitation by Mrs. Letch- | 


worth. All the business having been dis- 
patched and the session extended beyond 
the usual time, the meeting then adjourn- 
ed until the second saturday in April. So 
great had been the interest that the people 
lingered in groups to discuss the proceed- 
ings. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE MAGOFFIN SINGLETON, 

Sec. W. S S., Covk Co, Ill. 
- “eo 


A MONOPOLY ABOLISHED. 


A good story is told of a little boy ina 
Massachusetts city—the descendant on 
both sides of sturdy Quaker stock, and 
the rightful heir of plenty of brains. His 
aunt is a well-known scientific lady, and a 
professor in a college for women. His 
three elder sisters have also in succession 
graduated at college, and with honor. It 
was natural, therefore, that some friend 
of the family should say to the child one 
day, I suppose you, too, are going to col- 
lege by-and-by.” ‘To which the young 
person answered, with ingenuous surprise, 
“Oh, no! I'ma boy.” 


It could hardly have been expected 
that within # half-centurv—one might al- 
most say within a quarter of a century— 
the tables could be so conspicuously turn- 
ed as this, even in the guileless inference 
of one youthful mind. Oberlin College 
was opened in 1833, and for many yeurs 
after, no other conspicuous institution of 
that grade received women. ‘he higher 
education of women has been mainly a 
part of that great wave of educational 
pregress which has marked the period 
since the civil war. More than one-third 
of our present 312 colleges have been 
founded within twenty years. Thirty mil- 
lion dollars, or three-fifths of the whole 
amount given in America by individuals to 
educational institutions, were bestowed be- 
tween 1870 and Iss0. It is only since 1565 
that 171 colleges for men have been open- 
ed to women, aml that Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, and the so-called Harvard ** Annex” 
have been founded. 
cent thing for women to give largely to 
women’s colleges. The ancient tradition 
Was that men must give money to ed- 
ucate men; and women must also give 
money to educate men; thus leaving no- 
body expressly created and designated 


by Providence to secure higher teach | 
ing for women. Harvard University 
has received from women at different 
times S83s0,000 in money, besides lands, 


books, pictures, and apparatus. 
the largest gifts ever received by Yale Col- 
lege have come directly or indirectly from 
women. Four years ago Mrs. Valeria 
G. Stone divided over 8760,000 among ed- 
ucational institutions for men; and in 1881 
alone various women gave $500,000 in’ the 
sume way. But the whole recorded 
amount vet given directly by women to 
educate their own sex is less than a million 
dollars—a little more than half what they 
have given formen. ‘The largest sum ever 
bestowed by a woman on any one institu- 
tion in this country is the $365,000 which 
founded Smith College on behalf of Miss 
Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone gave Wellesley Col- 
lege $110,000 for building the hall which 
bears her name; and that institution has 
received in all 3160,000 from women, be- 
sides annual gifts from Mrs. H. F. Durant, 
the founder’s widow. Of the $67,000 sub- 
scribed last year for the Harvard ** Annex,” 
345,000, or more than two-thirds, came 
from women. 

These statistics, laboriously collected by 
Rev. C. F. Thwing, Dr. Kate Morris Cone, 


; and Miss Baldwin, show clearly that the 


old monopoly is ended, while they do not 
as vet prove anything like equality of pro- 
vision, still less that complete transforma- 
tion-scene impliedin my opening anecdote. 
So long as women give nearly two-thirds 
of their money to colleges for men only, 
and but one-third to those to which women 
are admitted (whether these be co-educa- 
tional or separate), so long women will 
sanction the old habit of educating the 
world through men alone. But the above 
facts show that the spell is broken. 
Meanwhile it is amusing to see that, 
when any woman’s college undergoes any 
of those ups and downs to which all such 
enterprises are liable, all the old fears and 
predictions come up again. Just now, for 
some temporary reason, there is a falling 
off in the number of pupils at Vassar Col- 
lege, and all the croakers come out of their 
hiding-places. 
health would not stand it; their persever- 
ance was not equal to it; their mothers did 
not approve of it; their maiden aunts were 
sure it would make them unwomanly; the 
young women themselves found it dimin- 
ished their chances, and preferred, like the 
wsthetic maidens in ‘Patience, to be “pret- 
tily pattering, cheerily chattering, com- 
monplace young girls.” Meanwhile Smith 
and Wellesley keep on, the latter turning 
away with regret young women who have 
come long distances to enter, and ean pass 
the examination, simply because there is 
no room to house them, either in the great 
college dormitories or at the village. At 


Cambridge. where I reside, young girls go | 
away reluctantly every year, after a par- | 


tial course in the **Annex,” ‘simply for 
want of the money so copiously dealt out 
in the main university to poor young men 
who will consent to stay and study. But 
while colleges are multiplying and grow- 


Especially is it a re- | 


Some of | 


“We -told you so; their | 


heads over a temporary redistribution of 
numbers, just as if Harvard and Yale and 
the rest had not been going through simi- 
lar variations ever since they began to ex- 
ist. 

It is amusing, above all, to how 
great solicitude is expressed lest young 
women should lose all the enjoyment of 
| life by shutting themselves up in college 
| from eighteen to twenty-two. To one re- 
| siding in a town pervaded by masculine 
students, the last impression produced is 
that of asceticism or a renunciation of the 
pleasures proper to their time of life. 
Why should it be otherwise in regard to a 
collegeful of girls? The temporary ab- 
sence from home is no doubt to be re- 
| gretted; but as it is certainly no unheard 
of thing for a young woman to be several 
years away from her mother ata boarding- 
school, why is the calamity increased by 
carrying the grade of instruction a little 
higher, and calling the institution a col- 
lege? It is unlikely that the daughters of 
the very rich or very fashionable will ever 
incline strongly to an academical life: the 
sons of such families certainly do not, and 
in fact require a very strong inducement 
of good fellowship to keep them in har- 
ness at all—if harness it be. But such 
families are, perhaps fortunately, in avery 
small minority, and the mass of young la- 
dies apparently tind their college lives 
quite as amusing in a social Way as any- 
thing aflorded by their native towns 
Most curious is the doubt expressed—in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser. if I mistake 
not—whether the fashion will be perma- 
nent, and whether the children of the pres- 


see 


ent college graduates will be graduates 
also. Really this is being exceedingly 





‘previous,’ in the modern phrase; and it 
seems quite enough for these young wom- 
| en to go to college for themselves, without 
undertaking as vet to go there in the per- 
sons of their own grandchildren. But, as 
the nearest we can come to this foreknowl- 
edge, it may be well to point out that the 
500 graduates of Vassar have already, 
within fifteen years, given $25 000 to their 
alma mater, while the much smailer num- 
ber of Wellesley graduates have given 
85,000, and the 150 Smith graduates $1,000. 
This certainly does not look as if man’s 
old monopoly of knowledge was to be re- 


stored after the experience of one genera- 


tion.—T. W. IL, in Harper's Bazar. 
_ soe - 


GERMAN WORKINGMEN FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





HEIDELBERG GERMANY, ) 
MARCH 6, 1885. j 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The only political organization in Ger- 
many which makes universal suffrage one 
point in its programme is the Working- 
men’s Party, which polled 750,000 votes at 
the parliamentary election, Oct. 28th last, 
and elected twenty-four representatives. 
This party sustains, besides its political or- 
gan, « scientific monthly, Modern Times, 





largely devoted to economic questions, sup- 
ported by subscriptions of working men 
and women and by contributions from the 
funds of the party. In the current number, 
| among the notices, the following 
shows a spirit that few of us sulfragists find 


book 


| among writers or the so-called “higher 


classes” of German society :— 


“Die Lebrerin in Schule und Haus.’’ (The 
Schoolmistress in School and at Home). Central 
organ for the interests of women teachers and 
governesses at home and abroad, and organ of 
the universal German sick fund for teachers and 
governesses. Edited by Marie Loeper Housselle. 
Berlin: Th. Hoffmann. Semi-Monthly. Price 
5 marks, yearly, ($1 25.) 


Modern Times comments as follows :— 

“There is ground for rejoicing in the 
fact that an organ has been called into life 
for the purpose of guarding the interests 
of teachers and governesses. ‘That women 
are competing with men in ever increasing 
measure is a fact which in these days can 
neither be denied nor put an end to, which 
grows inevitably out of our whole method 
of production. The only thing which ean 
be done at present to paralyze the unfavor- 
able consequences of this competition is to 
strive to secure for women the same pay 
as for men. ‘This effort is for the interest 
of both parties. It is to be hoped that the 
new periodical will regard its chief duty the 
improvement of the social condition of 
teachers, and will strive for their complete 
equality with men teachers. The first 
number is very promising, and if the peri- 
odical fulfils in any fair degree the task 
which it has undertaken, it will deserve 
cordial recognition.” 

Compare this with the tone of the Har- 
vard Crimson, quoted by Mr. James Frazer 
Glick in his Alumni Report for 1884, on 
Cornell University, p. 47, foot note :— 


“That women ought not to receive the 
same salary as men is evident, because 
they are personally weaker and cannot en- 
dure what men can.” 





The German workingmen’s standpoint 
is more enlightened than that of the ‘‘eul- 
tivated” Crimson, and is represented, hap- 


| pily, by a growing constituency. The 
| thousands of dollars which flow hither 


| from America for the support of this party 
show the growing numbers of German- 
American sympathizers with the German 
workingmen, and ought to help us to con- 
template with friendlier eyes the German 
immigration into America. 

Last week the Catholic party presented 
in the German Imperial Parliament a bill 
prohibiting married women and children 
from certain kinds of work, especially fae- 
tory work. ‘The old story again! women 
| and children legislated for under the same 
head, women having no more influence 
| upon the law which decides whether they 
| shall work ten hours in the factory or six- 


ing, the old alarmists still shake their | teen at home (the alternative, as th® work. 


ings of the Scorch and English regulations 
sufficiently 
have been legally forced out of certain in. 


have proved, where women 


custrial occupations) than their ten-year. 


old sons and daughters. Inthe discussion 
upon the bill, Representative Auer, of the 
*We shall ex. 
press our wishes as to the labor question 


Workingmen’s Party, said : 


within the limits of a comprehensive bill, 
This we shall present in the next few days, 
and it will contain provisions relating to 
prison-labor, night-work, the length of 
time required to make dismissal of work. 
ers valid, or to enable them legally to lay 
down work ; the period within which w uges 
must be paid, the truck system. the work of 
women and children, the normal working- 
day, the organization of health bureaus, 
the appointment of labor inspectors and 
labor bureaus. We are not opponents of 
all work for women: that would only in- 
tensify the sufferings of women. On the 
contrary. we wish to make women finan- 
cially self-dependent, and hold this as one 
step towards their deliverance. Nothing 
could be more harmfal than restricting 
them to labor at home. where the disad- 
vantages are still graver than in the fae- 
tory. The Catholic party might benefit 
the children in Bavaria, where it has «a ma- 
jority, if it reintroduced the eighth com- 
pulsory school year, so that thirteen-year 
old boys and girls should no longer be dis- 
missed to run the streets a year before they 
can be legally employed in the factories, 
Especially in the textile and tobacco indus- 
tries is the abuse of children extensive, 
children of five to six years being em- 
ployed.” 

As Representative Auer speaks for his 
party officially, he formulates barely the 
of the Working men’s 
Party with regard to women's work. ‘To 
make his demand complete he ought to in- 
clude the claim that no more legislation af- 
fecting women be made until women them- 
selves have a voice in this matter, and this 
his party practically does when it makes 
the demand for universal suflrage irre- 
spective of sex the first point in its pro- 
gramme. Further, this party really in- 
cludes women members and fellow. 
workers, receives their help gratefully in 
its organs, and especially in its triennial 
election campaigns, and may be safely as- 
sumed to have given women a voice in the 
work of framing the proposed bill regulat- 
ing the work of women i As 


position German 


wus 


in factories. 
soon as the provisions are made public, I 
shall report them to the JOURNAL. That 
they will prove wise in the interests of 
women is all the more probable, because 
one member of the committee which is at 
work upon them is Mr. August 
whose book, **Woman in the Past, Present 
and Future,” is a monument of fairness and 
of careful thought. Readers of the Jour- 
NAL who are conversant with the German 


Sebel, 


language ought to have this book. which 
has just appeared in a renewed edition in 
the Volksbuchbandlung, Hottingen, Zurich, 
Switzerland, and may be had from any 
good American The Work- 
ingmen’s book-firm has just published a 
translation of Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s ‘Joshua 
Davidson,” made by a feminine member of 
the party, and strongly recommended by 
the party organs. 

In view of the relation of the Working- 
men’s Party to the woman question, Fraii- 
lein Jenny Hirsch’s statement at the close 
of her essay in Mr. Theodore Stanton’s 
book on the ** Woman Question in Europe,” 
throws a flood of light upon the political 
ignorance even of such intelligent German 
women as herself. ‘The essayist writes :— 

“At the Berlin Congress (1879) petitions 
were drawn up praying for the admission 
of women into the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion, for the providing of means for their 
higher education, for their employment 
in the postal and telegraphic service, and 
for the modification of certain regulations 
which check their participation in busi- 
ness and trade. More radical demands 
than these have not been seriously made in 
Germany. The opening of politics to wom- 
en has not been pressed.” 


bookseller. 


If the demand for universal suffrage ir- 
respective of sex made by twenty-four 
members of the Imperial parliament, back- 
ed by seven hundred and fifty thousand 
voters, is not a more radical demand than 
a paltry petition for permission to become 
apothecaries and to have girls’ high 
schoois, and to be post-mistresses and tel- 
egraphers, then our American experience 
is alla farce. The melancholy truth is 
that the so-called ‘educated’ German 
women do not demand the ballot. They 
sit with their hands in their laps, politi- 
; cally, not even knowing what fine work the 
workingmen are doing for them Perhaps 
Mr. Bebel’s book may rouse them a little. 
They need rousing. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 

iad . 
CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a aumber of years 
from thut loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy without success, at last 
found a prescription which completeiv cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 





the recipe free of charge. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


¢ Woman's Journa 


Edit 


The following was sent to a friend of 


mine, a medical woman, aod [ suppose has | 


been widely distributed: 
rO WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

At the request of the Trustees of the 
Willard Asylum for the Insane, at Willard, 
Seneca County, N. Y¥., an open competitive 
examination under the civil service rules 
will be held at the Capitol, in the city of 
Albany, on March 17, 1885, at 9 A. M., to 
fill the pesition of female assistant phy- 
sivian at that asylum. Salary 8500 per 
annum, with lodging, board, and washing. 
The competition will be open to all women 
graduates of reputable medical schools, 
who are unmarried, and not less than twen 
ty-three nor more than forty-tive years 
of age, and who make application before 
March 11, on the blanks furnished on re- 
quest, by mail, addressed to the ‘Civil 
Service Commission, Albany. N.Y.” ‘The 
examination will be in general education, 
such as may be acquired in the free schools 
of New York State. and in general medical 
education, with more particular attention 
to diseases peculiar to women. In addi- 
tion to the above obligatory examination, 
any applicant may, her option, be ex- 
amined in special subjects, literary and 
medical or scientific, provided that in the 
opinion of the Examining Board, a knowl- 
edge of such subjects would better fit the 
applicant for the service of the State. 
From the three applicants graded highest 
as the result of the examination, the Asy- 
lum Board of ‘Trustees may select one for 
the place 

By order of the New York Civil Service 
Commis-ion. SILAs W. BURT, 

Chir f Examiner. 

Albany, Feb. 10, 7885. 

It is a great step forward to give insane 
women the medical attendance of their own 
sex, and we trust it may go on till all In- 
sane Asylums have their woman doctor. 

Eust Orange, N. J. Cc. C. H. 

- | eo 


PLANTING TREES FOR POSTERITY. 


A Seotchman said to his 
“Jock, as you go about your wee bit 0° 
land, ave be stickin’ ina tree. It will be 
growin’ while you be sleepin’ and be need- 
ed some day.” 

Every woman who has taken one step 
toward the advancement of her sex, either 
by action or precept, by labor or kindly 
commendation of the work achieved, has 
been planting what will surely grow, and 
the children of the present generation will 
reap the harvest. 

It is of no use for man or woman to 
sneer. The great end—or rather means to 
an end—has been gained; women have 
quietly taken places in the business world, 
and held them fearlessly, and without the 
least departure from the dignity of wom- 


once son: 


anhood. ‘he best of men as well as the 
best of women are truly glad to lend a 


helping hand, and when the day comes— 
which is not far off now—when the ques- 
tion of suffrage for women becomes one 
upon which the ruling masculine minds of 


the country must decide, the earnest, 
straightforward, thorough, hand-and- 


brain workers among women will be the 
strongest of arguments in the minds of 
justice-loving men toward the granting of 
equal rights to women. 

Let us be ready with our words of cheer, 
with hearty applause for every woman 
who has put her shoulder to the wheel in 
this hard-working world. Let us *taye be 
stickin’ in a tree,” and by-and-by, almost 
before we are aware, there will be a mighty 
forest all about us. 

Mrs. A. M. M. PAYNE. 

Cincinnati, O. 

——- a 
PRUSCRIBING A WOMAN. 
THE BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 
SEATTLE, W. 'T’., MARCH 5, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In support of the charge of official de- 
nominational narrowness made by Mr. A. 
5. Root, in his address published in your 
issue of 4th ult., permit me to give you 
the following facts :— 

Chief Justice R. 8S. Greene (see address 
of Mr. Garrison at same meeting) is also 
an ordained Baptist minister, and. at a 
council two years ago, ofliciated promi 
nently in the ordination of May C. Jones, 
who is now a regularly ordained minister, 
officiating with marked ability and signal 
success for several Baptist churches in our 
locality. And yet, in consequence solely 
of her sex, our denominational Home Mis- 
sion Society refuses aid to herself or any 
church to which she ministers. Meanwhile 
these congregations are vigorous, stalwart, 
and waxing stronger. 

JAMES P. LUDLOW, 
Pastor 2nd Baptist Church, Seattle, W. T. 
oo 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending March 3, 1885, as follows: 

Laura M. Goodale, Marshalltown, Ia., 
cover for cooking kettles and utensils. 

Annie W. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa., bolt 
for doors or shutters. F 

Marion E. McMaster, Shelbyville, Mo., 
folding book and paper-rack. 

Hannah 2. Rutter, Oakland City, Ind., 
cooking-vessel. 

Jennie Spurrier, Springfield, Ill., adjust- 
able fastener for mosyuito-bars. 

Mary A. Tipney, Janesville, Wis., device 
for preserving fruits, ete. 

Mary C. Walling, Brenham, Texas, cot- 
ton-picker. 
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JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 


CHILDREN’S 


GROWN-UP LAND. 


COLUMN. 


Good- morning, fair maid, with lashes brown, 
Can you tell me the way to Womanhood Town? 


“Oh, this way and that way—never a stop, 
*Tis picking up stitches grandma will drop, 
lis kissing the baby’s troubles away, 

*Tis learning that cross words vwever will pay, 

’Tis helping mother, ‘tis sewing up rents, 

"Tis reading and playiog, 't.s saving the cents, 

"Tis !oving and smiling, forgetting to frown, 


Oh, that is the way to Womanhood Town.’ 


Just wait, my brave lad—one moment, I pray, 
Manhood ‘Town lies where—can you tell the way? 


“Oh, by toiling and trying we reach that land— 
A bit with the head, a bit with the hand— 

Tis by climbing up the steep bill Work, 

*Tis by keepiag out of the wide street Shirk, 
*Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 

*Tis by giving mother a happy heart, 

*Tis by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, 
Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town.” 


And the lad and the maid ran hand in hand 
To their fair estates in the Grown-up Land, 


“eo — 


A STRANGE BIRD-HOUSE., 


BY GRACE W. OLIVER, 





One warm spring day, long ago, two 
little sparrows flew into a busy London 
square and lighted on a tree, which stood 
in its fresh green dress, among the tall 
houses, and gave, with ail its little dane- 
ing leaves, a glad welcome to the small 
brown strangers. They were looking for 
a good place in which to build a nest and 
up housekeeping. One would think 
they might have liked better the country, 
with its great stretch of blue sky and its 
mniles of green grass. 
tented little birds, and did not think of 
leaving the great, noisy city. ‘There they 
sat among the chattering and 
glancing here and there and everywhere. 
In the middle of the square stood a grand 
statue of the Duke of Wellington. Quietly 
he sat on his tine horse, and calmly he 
looked down on the rows of houses, the 
waving trees, and the people streaming 
by. Day and night, winter and summer, 
in sunlight and storms, there he sat, al- 
ways the same, and very magnificent in 
his plumed hat and fine military dress. He 
seemed to say, *‘Here I am above every 
one, and nothing can affect me.” 

The sparrows cocked their little quick. 
bright eyes at him, and wondered why he 
remained so very still. 

‘*He can't be a live man on a live horse, 
or he would move a little,” said Mr. Spar- 
row. “LT mean to go over there and have 
a good look at him.” 

“Oh, don’t, my dear!” said Mrs. Spar- 
row, fluttering with fear; ‘the might shoot 
you, you know.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Sparrow, and flew 
right across the street, and on to the ped- 
estal of the statue. He shook his wings, 
and chattered, and made little dives at the 
great man who towered above him; but 
his lordship looked straight ahead, and 
never even peeped out of the corner of one 
eye at the bold little fellow. 

Then what should this impertinent little 
sparrow do but fly directly on to the fine 
cocked hat with its long plumes. At this 
Mrs. Sparrow, safe in her leafy bower, al- 
most fainted away with fright. But, find- 
ing that her little mate hopped, undis- 
turbed, all over his lordship’s head, she 
took courage and skimmed across the 
street, too; and soon they both were peep- 
ing and peering and chattering harder than 
ever. They grew bolder every minute, 
and at last discovered a small opening 
under one of the drooping plumes; and in 
they darted, full of curiosity. 

The poor grand duke and his horse were 
quite hollow and empty; and the little 
birds at once decided that here was the 
finest place imaginable for their home, 
warm and dry, and far from prowling cats. 

So there they lived, and reared their 
young ones; and nothing ever harmed 
them. By-and-by more birds came there 
and built their nests, and a family of star- 
lings settled there very comfortably ; and 
the old duke’s body was full of the little 
darting, noisy creatures. But still he kept 
a dignified silence, and sat his horse as 
grandly as ever. **Nothing ever moves 
me,’ he seemed to say in the old fashion: 
and no one dreamed, down in the square, of 
the busy life going on in the fine statue at 
which they glanced with pride. 

At last, one day, some men came to take 
the great duke and his horse away. He 
was to be placed in another part of the city, 
where they thought he would look even 
finer. 

What was their surprise when a large 
number of frightened birds flew out from 
under the duke’s large, plumed hat. 

The birds flew away into the tree-tops, 
scolding noisily and fluttering with anger 
and surprise. For they really had come 
to think that the great man, in all his 
splendor, belonged to them, and had been 
put there merely for a bird-house. They 
have not recovered yet from their aston- 
ishment and anger. 

‘To this day you may hear them quarrel- 
ling and scolding about it all over London. 
—Christian Register. 
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“THE BEST.’—Planned by HORACE GREELEY, LL. D. 


It has thirty-one departments, with “an editor of the highest s« holarly standing for each—viz. : 
Law, ete., by Pres. T. D, Wootsey, LL. D.; Civil Law, etc., by 


Public 


Prof. T. W. Dwtent, LD. D.; American 


History, ete., by Hon. Horace Greevey, LL. D., and Hon. ALEXANDER H. Stevens, LL. D.; Boteny, ete., 


by Prof, Asa Gray, LL. D.; Medi 
“Tus Best,” and the only original 
the finest kind. 
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More condensed than the Arifannica 


subjects, is later than App/etons’ and costs about one third the price. 


by Prof. Wittarp Parker, M. D., LL. D., ete., ete. 
imervican Cyclopedia. 


and more accurate than App/etons’. 


It is 
Illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of 
Contains more 
It is truly the busy man’s Cyclopedia, 


the articles being divided and sub-divided, so that any point may be turned to without being compelled to read 


the whole article, as in App/letons’. 


Other Cyclopzedias exchanged for “Johnson's,” Appletons’, Scribner’s, Britannica, People’s, etc.,) for 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., New York: 


Nore.—“Johnson’s” is the only Cyclopedia which contains accurate biographies of the ladics associated 


sale cheap. 


with the subject of Woman's Suffrage. 





FOR LADIES, 


a waist. 





— JOURNAL. 
Patented. 








*rices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.......-+++00. $2 25 
“ Whole “ # B&B 175 
Misses’ es 6 6 Boned es coccescccccecs 175 
“ “ a a Soft 1 yO 
Children’s and Infants’.....ccecessecesseeeees 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
4 of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tug WoMAN's 


Tirections for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
Waist over dress, aad vive it to us iu inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child, 
Seud for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d 


Mo, 22d, 1865, 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884.......... PPITTTTITITITITT TTT $8,281,060 44 
Liabilities ..........++ seonse esenve ecccccccceccccsccecsccoccsccescccccccsrcoss 66,894,107 BG 
Surplus, Including Capital......++-+++.- ehnevicdacoeosnes secesesecseres $1,906,862 88 


1a WOMEN 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 
BOSTON. 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - - 





ILUMOROUS. | 





When a clergyman remarked there would 
be a nave in the church the society was 
building, an old lady whispered that she 
knew the party to whom he referred. 


“Circumstances alter cases; but I wish I 
could get hold of some cases that would 
alter my circumstances.” said Lord 
Brougham, when he was a struggling law- 
yer. 

Mother—Why do you wear your silk 
stockings and new shoes on such a muddy 
day asthis, dear? Daughter—For econom- 
ical reasons, mamma. Mother—Economi- 
‘al reasons? Daughter—Yes; they will 
save my skirts from dragging.—Detroit 
Post. 

Miss Roseleaf (who is trying to force a 
conversation) —What do you suppose, Mr. 
Van Noodle, makes our hostess’ receptions 
so invariably stupid? Mr. Van Noodle— 
Aw, weally, I haven’t a ghost of an ideaw. 
Miss R.—And all the other gentlemen are 
very much like you. Yes; that must be 
the reason.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Herr Kreutzhuber is a member of the se- 
cret police. Being on his way home after 
midnight, he observes on the street-lamp a 
placard. ‘*Ha! these scoundrels of Social- 
ists have posted a placard denouncing his 
Majesty,” said Kreutzhuber to himself. 
Being deterinined to destroy the placard, 
he painfully clinibs up the lamp-post, and 





having secured the treasonable document, 
he reads: “Fresh Paint.” 


A Texas schoolmaster replied to an in- 
sult from one of his pupils by wit instead 
of by the rod. On entering the school- 
room one morning, he read on the black- 
board, in large letters, **Our teacher is a 
donkey!’ With philosophic composure, 
and without uttering a word, he merely 
added to the inscription the word **driver.” 
The mischief-making pupils from that time 
felt an increased respect for their teacher 
in his superiority of office as a driver of 
donkeys. 


eee 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 

35—19teow 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 





enjoy perfect health. Hoods Sarsaparilla puri- 
ties the blood and strengthens the system. 





THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Ufltice and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Otlice hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted, 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 

pecially diseas.s of Women and Children, Neu- 

ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 

Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where lnvalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Wass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For cireular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Uh.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmvre College, Boston Unive rsity, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 


Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinies in almost all the 


Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M, D., Dean, 


125 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Suryeous 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Revistrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure «till more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Lewislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 


Boston, Mase. 


5 . . 
Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 
The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 


The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con - 


tiguous colleges. 

Prof, Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 





PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Iever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases, 

(It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body, The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, 80LD BY DRUGGISTS, 
can be sent by mail. 
ARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


HK IDNEY-WORT 
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FOR LUNG OIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1) a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


a A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


—_~ 


Over 100 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 














Send ten Qe, stamps for samples and 
book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for 


ATCHWOR 


Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct 


Embroidery Silk, ase’d 
colors, 2Uc. & package. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thura- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaccutica! Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 

cation unsurpassed for healthfulne-e. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 





1884, Apply early to ensure admisvion. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
——~ +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Jo., Pa. 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu. 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal 
Boston, Mase. 

“Truly a healing 
balan and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Bostou, Mase. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as « remedy for 
Falling Hair, Sealp Diseases and Pimples *’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago [ had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, gloss 
and of natural color.””"—Mrs. 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mase. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or giay hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V. Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 








Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acoetly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 








WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
A T beautiful&lectric Corsets. Sam- 


ple free to those becoming agents.No 
risk,quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 
Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ve 
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The “Woman's Journal, 


BOSTON, MARCH 28, 1885. 


Communteations and letters relating to editorial 
Management nust be addresse:t to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to, the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3648, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sentat our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year w:thout waiting fora bill, : 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
Grst subscription, The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
c-+ived. 








TO OUR OHIO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
in Ohio are specially requested to send 
their names and addresses at once to the 
president of the Ohio State Society, Mrs. 
Frances M. Casement, at Jennings Place, 
Painesville, O. This is desired in view of 
the coming annual meeting, and to bring 
suffragists into communication with each 


other. L. 8. 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Conspicuous among the causes which 
make municipal reform necessary in this 
city are the things that threaten the safety 
of the home—the liquor saloons, the gam- 
bling-saloons, and the houses of prostitu- 
tion. 

What the city needs is 
whose permanent interest is against these 
degrading, dangerous, and corrupting 
things. The home is in its very essence 
opposed to them. ‘The poorest mother 
who must live in cheap quarters knows 
tat her children cannot leave the house 
without coming in contact with one or all 
of these places. She sees them drawn in, 
dragged down, and put on the straight 
road to moral ruin. ‘The State Prison, 
Deer Island, the Sherborn Prison, the Re- 
form School, the jails, and the tramps tell 
the tale of ruin which overtakes the chil- 
dren of women who must go out of their 
own homes to work and leave the little 
ones behind. The same places, too, find 
the sons and daughters from homes that 
are well-to-do. ‘lhe same classes of snares 
under a finer guise catch the children of 
the rich. No home is secure. Hence the 
great majority of mothers, the rich and 
the poor alike, have a common interest in 
protecting the home. If only they had 
the power of the ballot, they could do it. 
Their vores would be added to the votes of 
men who desire municipal reform, and the 
city would be purged of its corrupting in- 
fluences. 

If the women who make up the great 
body of churech-members and school- 
teachers, if the mothers and the industri- 
ous wage-earners, had votes, it is manifest 
they would be on the side of order, of pu- 
rity, and economy. It is the vote of wom- 
en that this city and all cities need. 
The guardians of the home are always at 
hand. They require no extra fees or sala- 
ries. They are bound by the great law of 
love to their children, so that their first in- 
terest is to promote that which is best for 
children, if they have their power to do so. 
Men areswayed from the right by the love 
of power, by the greed of gain, by passion. 
One woman in « million may be swayed in 
the same way. But by an eternal law 
the heart of the mother first, last, and all 
the time beats true to her child, and she 
may always be trusted to do her best 
to pro‘note its interests. When the home 
and the family are safe, the State is 
safe. It is, therefore, for the sake of the 
public welfare, irrespective of any ques- 
tion of woman's right to the ballot, that 
the bill for municipal suffrage for women 
should be passed. L. 8. 


some power 
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THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 

The Suffrage Sociable last Wednesday 
evening, March 25, was a very enjoyable 
occasion. Meionaon chapel was comfort- 
ably filled, with about 300 ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Nantucket, Abington, Brockton, 
North Abington, Cambridge, Maplewood, 
Taunton, Everett, Newton, Woburn, Som- 
erville, Quincy, Lynn, Melrose, Malden, 
Wellesley Hills, Chelsea, West Bridgewa- 
ter, Arlington, and many other towns were 
represented. Of the Legislature, Repre- 
sentative Metealf J. Smi h and Chauncey 
Sears, members of the Woman Suffrage 
Committee, and Representative Crane were 
present. In the absence of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, who was kept at home by a severe 
cold, Mrs. Livermore presided. The socia- 
ble began at 5.30 o’clock. At 6 P. M. 
“On to Victory” was sung by all. Mrs. 
Livermore made a brief address, in which 
she stated the news just received from Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, of Rhode Island, that 
the Legislature of that State had submitted 
the woman suffrage question to popular 
vote. This is the first State in New Eng- 
landtodoso. ‘The woman suffragists have 
been fighting for that result for thirty-two 
years in this State. This news, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore thought, would give an appetite to 
all for the supper. A collation was then 
served for an hour, after which Miss Ran- 
dall, of Quincy, sung acceptably. Ad- 
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dresses were made by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Pitman, Rev. D. P. Livermore, Mrs. 
Adelaide A, Claflin, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
and others, with musie by Miss Augie I. 
Prive and Miss Mabel Phipps. of the New 
Amus- 


England Conservatory of Music. 
ing recitations were given by Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton and Miss Cora Scott Pond, and at 
9.30 P.M. the audience adjourned, after 
uniting in the long-metre doxology. 
Letters regretting inability to be pres- 
ent were received from Hon. A. E. Pills- 
bury, president of the Senate, and Hon. 
J. Q. A. Brackett. speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Mr. ‘T. W. Bicknell, edi- 
tor of the American Journal of Education 
and president of the Inter-State Eduea- 
tional Commission, expressing 
hearty sympathy with the movement. 


wrote 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN BOSTON. 


The Emerson Literary Society, composed 
of members of the Monroe Conservatory 
of Oratory, Boston, at its last two sessions, 
has been discussing the subject of woman 
suffrage. As an indication of the interest 
taken in this movement by the rising gen- 
eration, a synopsis of the discussion is 
herewith presented to the JOURNAL'S read- 
ers. 

Miss Eldredge opened the discussion 
with a paper, he following being the lead- 
ing thoughts presented : 

**There is one step which must be taken 
before our nation will stand upon a firm 
foundation, and that is the complete eman- 
cipation of woman. Until that is done our 
Declaration of Independence is unfulfilled. 
Speaking of the inherent rights of man, the 
Declaration says: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident.’ Our nation has declared 
these rights to be beyond dispute... . 
This movement has from its inception been 
derided by the world, but this is the com- 
mon fate of all reforms in the early stages 
of their growth. Great truths are never 
brought to light by the majority. but are 
first held and promulgated by a thoughtful 
and far-seeing few. 

... “The progress of this reform has 
benefited all, and injured none. Reports 
from Wyoming, Washington Territory, 
and the Isle of Man declare its effect to be 
good, improving the condition of society 
and purifying political affairs. We gauge 
the civilization of a nation by the position 
of its women. Some claim that women as 
a class are frivolous, but if it is so, consid- 
er that all the stimulus given man is with- 
held from woman. Man has the stimulus 
of unlimited ambition. Woman is limited 
to a few callings considered suitable by 
conventional opinion, and these few are 
largely overcrowded. Give her the scope 
possessed by tan and she will be endowed 











with the dignity of a great purpose.” 

‘The speaker then answered some of the 
common objections based upon ‘physical 
inferiority.’ alleged ‘*mental ineapacity,” 
and the *tunconceru of most women” re- 
garding political rights. She said, in clos- 
ing: 

**Freedom has been given to other classes 
with most beneficial results. Now one- 
half the race is held in bondage, subject to 
petty prejudices, deprived of privileges 
possessed by the other half; yet Americ: 
is the nation of freedom. A statue has 
been presented us by France,—Liberty, 
clothed in the garb of woman, enlighten- 
ing the world. ‘This statue may be taken 
asa prophecy. Woman standing on this 


» pedestal is the crowning work of freedom. 


When this propheey is fulfilled, woman 
will stand erect, shedding light upon the 
world; until then, Liberty is but a name.” 


Mrs. Payson felt that the success of this 
movement is bound up in the progress of 
the race: when society becomes advanced 
tou certain stage of development, it is in- 
evitable. ‘There must be a certain amount 
of agitation, but the result is certain. 

Miss Saunderson spoke in the negative: 

“She claimed the right not to vote, hav- 
ing all the rights ehe desired, and more 
than she could enjoy. She thought the re- 
sponsibility of suffrage should not be im- 
posed upon woman. ... There are 490 
‘allipgs open to woman without the bal- 
lot-box, the judge’s bench, or the contam- 
ination of politics. ‘The true woman’s 
sphere is at home and in society, and she 
can do more for the public good there than 
anywhere else. We do not need the ballot- 
box if we would use the advantages we 
have.” 

Dr. C. W. Emerson, principal of the 
school, next made a few remarks. 


‘*He said that he had never made more 
than a five minutes* speech on this subject, 
for he could never think of auything to 
say. He con-idered the question of equal 
rights simply self-evident. It needs no ar- 

ument, and admits of none. He had been 
prought upjin the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence under the influence of a 
good mother. He considered it his moth- 
er’s duty to benefit the world by expres- 
sion of her opinion through a piece of pa- 
per dropped in the ballot-box. The gov- 
ernment derives its just power from the 
consent of the governed. ‘That settles the 
question. As to depraved women ag 
we find that in the matter of schools it is 
the most intelligent and refined women 
who have voted. A woman may have her 
sphere at home; so must a man; but this 
need not interfere with the right and duty 
of suffrage. Weare kings and queens, and 
we must govern. It is not merely a right, 
it is a duty we owe to the nation. Speak- 
ing of the value of woman’s vote in the 
temperance movement, he said that even if 
he knew woman would vote for rum, he 
should say, ‘Give her the ballot, for it is 
not a question of expediency at all, but 
one of right.’ ” 


arguments presented by the various speak- 
ers. The majority took the affirmative, 
and a judicial listener would concede that 
their arguments were more potent than 
those of the negative. The discussion was 
closed by remarks 
Solon Louer, who said in substance: 


Nature imposes no limitations of rights 
or privileges based merely on sex. All 
such limitations are artificial, and should 
be removed, Unless we concede that gov- 
ernments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed, we shquld repu- 
diate our Declaration of Independence at 
once. We should become ‘Tories, and de- 
clare the action of the colonies in rebelling 
aguinst taxation without representation to 
have been the veriest treason. We should 
return at once to the good old monarchical 
form of government, where the rights of 
the governed are at the merey of a petty 
king. It is well to occasionally place one’s 
self in imagination one hundred years in 
the future, and take a look back at the 
events of to-day. ‘This will prevent us 
from being unduly influenced by popular 
prejudice. We know that in Oriental coun- 
tries women are shut up in a harem, and 
not allowed to be seen on the streets unless 
their faces are covered with a heavy veil. . 
. . If these people were told that in the 
United States women were permitted to 
stand upon a public platform with their 
faces uncovered, and to address an audi- 
ence of staring people; that they were per- 
mitted to take part in public. affairs and 
even to vote on certain matters,—do you 
suppose they would send a daughter here 
to be educated? Yet their ideas seem no 
more ridiculous and absurd to us than the 
ideas of the opponents of larger liberty for 
woman will appear t) posterity. As to 
woman being contaminated by contact with 
polities, | don’t believe that purity can be 
sullied by impurity. If we would purify 
the current of American politics, we must 
introduce into it the purity and refinement 
of woman. ‘The atmosphere of the polls 
would be claritied. Do you think a man 
would go drunk to the polls where his 
wife and daughters and lady friends were 
depositing their ballots? Do you think our 
politics would continue to be controlled by 
distillers of whiskey and brewers of beer if 
our women had votes to cast for men of 
character? ‘The safety of our nation de- 
pends upon the wisdom with which it is 
governed; the wisdom of its government 
depends upon the moral character of its 
legislators; the character of its legislators 
will depend upon the character of the peo- 
ple by whose votes they are chosen; and 
hence woman, who represents the con- 
science aud the spiritual intuitions of the 
race, must be given a voice in public af- 
fairs, anda means of expressing her prefer- 
ence for good and true men to steer the 
ship of state.” GRAPHO, 


“eo 
EAST BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the East Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club was held on the 
Isth inst., at the house of Mr. Silvanus 
Smith. A picnie supper of the members at 
an early hour was a pleasant social feature. 
Guests of the Club came later, so that 
about forty persons were present to hear 
Mrs. Emily A. Fitield’s brief and bright ac- 
count of “lwo Years’ Work as a School- 
Committee Woman.” 

A good discussion followed, joined in 
by Mr. Charles E. Endicott, of Brookline, 
and many others. 

Four new members joined the club on 
this occasion. The year’s work had been 
quietly done. Its last event was a social 
entertainment arranged by Mr. George 
Jefferson, which so enriched the treasury 
that the club cannot hesitate to undertake 
more work in the year to come. 

The following oflicers were elected : 

President—¥rances H. Turner. 

Vice-*residents—Hannah G. Jackson, Carrie 
M. Jewett. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Zilpha 1D. Smith. 

Directors—Nathaniel M. Jewett, Sarah J. Pe- 
terson, Sara A. Bond, George Jefferson, Mary E. 
Buffum, Reuben Peterson, E. Pillsbury. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 

On Parlor Meetings—A. H. Spaulding. 

On Public Meetings—Judith W. Smith. 

On Publications—M. E. Bradford. 

On Petitions—Julia T. Peterson. 


On Finance —Sarah J. Peterson. 
On Membership —Mary M. Jefferson. 

Z. D. 8. 
East Boston, March 26, 1885. 


coe. - 
FITCHBURG WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular meeting of the Fitchburg 
Woman Suffrage League was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Andrews, Pleasant Street, 
last week ‘Tuesday, with the president, 
Mrs. Whittier, inthe chair. After singing 
“The New America,” and prayer by the 
president, the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and accepted. An in- 
teresting discussion on civil government 
was opened by Charles Mason, who read 
extracts from his book on *'U. 8. Govern- 
ment,” and wes follc wed in the discussion 
by Dr. and Mrs. Whittier, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. 
Mason, Miss Moreland, and others. Mrs. 
Andrews read a paper in which she men- 
tioned the noted women of the past, the 
reasons given by opponents of woman suf- 
frage, and the wrong of a free republic de- 
nying to a part of the governed the privi- 
lege of impartial suffrage. 

Mr. Felch, from the Suffrage League of 
Ayer, was asked to speak of the work in 
his own town, and reported that their 
League was formed through the aid of Miss 
C.S. Pond and Rey. Annie H. Shaw. Their 





meetings are full of interest ; thus far they 


from the president, | 








Lack of space prevents notice of all the | had. been trying to educate themselves 


upon the subject. He also spoke of his 
experience in Washington Territory, where 
he saw the good effect on the community 
from the ballot being extended to the 
women, 

The Fitchburg Sentinel gave a report of 
the meeting, which shows that auother 
good centre is made for suffrage work. 

M. L. 
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AYER WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


We make extracts from a letter received 
since Mr. Blackwell and Miss Pond were 
in Ayer: 

We have organized an Ayer Woman 
Suffrage League. I took the special num- 
bers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL which you 
left me, wrote the notice of a meeting up- 
on them, and hired two of our boys to dis- 
tribute them. I also sent out a few post- 
als. ‘The ladies came; we organized, and 
have had three meetings since Feb. 4. 

Our next regular meeting was adjourned 
until March 25. We invited the members 
to attend our town meeting, March 18. In 
April our next regular town meeting will 
hold another session, at which time there 
will be two vacancies for school commit- 
tee to be filled. Of course we are anxious 
to have the right candidates elected. In 
the course of a few weeks we want another 
lecture. 

At our league we have read and dis- 
cussed a part of the hearing at the Green 
toom. Any suggestions as to carrying on 
work will be gratefully received. 

Ayer, Mass., March 25,1885. c. 
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NEW BEDFORD WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 


8s. P. 





The following we copy from a letter re- 
ceived: 

We have not yet considered the matter 
of forming leagues in adjavent towns, but 
I think very likely it will come about in 
time. I thought many of the arguments 
of the remonstrants at their hearing an- 
swered themselves. For instance: ‘Let 
women have a chance to enter all the pro- 
fessions and occupations if they desire; 
fucts will decide whether or no they are fit- 
ted.’ If nothing stronger than what we 
have heard can be brought forward by 
them, we would like to ask how many more 
hearings will have to be given this subject 
I send an editorial from our Morning Mer- 
cury and an article from the Zvening Stan- 
dard of the same date, just to show you our 
interest here. A. R. 

New Bedford, March 26, 1885. 

If all woman suffrage leagues were as 
active as this one, not yet five months old, 
should Massachusetts very 


soon. Cc. 8s. P. 
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LEOMINSTER LEAGUE. 


we convert 


Leominster has just organized a Woman 
Suffrage League auxiliary to the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, with 
fifty-two members. The interest there has 
been awakened by two discussions upon 
‘Woman Suffrage” in their Lyceum, pre- 
vious to the meeting held by Rev. Annie 
Shaw and Miss Pond. Another followed 
it. 

We wish all Leagues to send us every 
step of their This will help 
others. Our meeting they want repeated. 
It is very gratifying to us all, that we are 
always invited to return, wherever we go. 


Cc. 8. P. 


” 


progress. 
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THE WELLESLEY LEAGUE. 


In response to invitations given by Miss 
Sarah Southwick, twenty ladies met with 
Rev. Annie H..Shaw and Miss Pond, on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 18, at Miss 
Southwick’s home. to discuss the organiza- 
tion of a woman suffrage league. It was 
the unanimous wish that the League be im- 
mediately formed; a constitution was 
adopted, and officers elected, with Miss 
Southwick as president. Tuesday, April 
7, was named as the date for the first reg- 
ular meeting. 

The young organization proved that it 
means work, by arranging with the Mass. 
W. S. A. for a public meeting in the 
Wellesley Town Hall, Tuesday evening, 


March 31. A. H. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN SOUTH 
FRAMINGHAM. 


The March winds continue, and our aud- 
iences diminish accordingly. Hitherto we 
have not had occasion to report reverses, 
but they have come in our last meetings. 
The clerk of the weather has held back the 
usual rain-storms, so we have met but two 
of these in the one hundred and sixteen 
meetings held since Oct. 138. But March 
has a reputation he will not change even 
for this great reform. 

South Framingham has a ‘few live suf- 
fragists, and they were out at the meeting. 
The Globe and Herald reported twenty- 
four, but we had thirty. Our meeting was 
held in Liberty Hall, one of the most 
charming little halls we have ever been in. 
Rev. W. H. Heyward presided. He said 
the feeling upon Woman Suftrage is no 
longer opposition and ridicule. The time 
for these is past. The majority of the peo- 
ple feel that *‘it is coming.” Those who 
opposed it cease to oppose, and the indif- 
ferent wait for its arrival. The few feel the 
need of working for it. 

We were cordially entertained by Mr. 


and Mrs. 
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C. Batchelder until Tuesday eye 
ning. . 

The second day was spent in making 
cails upon ladies prominent in the W, ¢, 
T. U., and in the literary circies of South 
Framingham. In the morning a gentle 
man was accosted upon the street with 

Well, your meeting last night didn’t 
prove to be a success.” He replied— 

“Yes. March is cold and blustering, 
You think winter will stay with us for 
some time, but let me assure you the sun 
is rising higher, and spring will surely 
come. So you wil! find it with woman suf. 
frage.” 

Do not think that all this month we haye 
had poor audiences. We have averaged 
118 at our meetings thus far. In February 
we averaged 125. re 

oo 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN ARLINGTON. 


Saturday night is not favorable to suf. 
frage meetings. Add to this a wind-storm 
which had not ceased to blow for two 
days, and you can see why only fifty-four 
cared to go to the town-hall to our meet. 
ing. 

This is an old, conservative town. where 
reforms are at a standstill, so a few here 
means as much as a hundred further west. 
The older sutfragists, a few only, need 
help. They were encouraged by the re. 
ports from outside, and will not let the 
subject rest. ‘Two Arlington ladies attend- 


ed the sociable last Wednesday. We 
were very glad to see them. We = shall 


hear from Arlington yet. 

Mrs. N. B. Walker presided, and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. F. C. Whittemore, was upon the 
platform with us. r. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING AT HOLLISTON, 


Wednesday evening, March 18. was un- 
usually cold, and our audience was conse- 
quently not large. Only seventy-five per- 
sons were present. Rev. D. Sherman, D.D., 
pastor of the M. E. Church, where the 
meeting was held, and our presiding officer, 
is one of the most prominent members of 
the N. E. Conference. In his introductory 
remarks he spoke strong and earnest words, 
which had in them no uncertain sound. It 
would do some of our young and aspiring 
ministers good to heed them. 

Holliston, like most old towns, prides it- 
self upon its conservatism. Yet, like all 
such towns, it only needs to listen to the 
justice of our cause in order to come out as 
its friend. A number of names were se- 
cured for a local league. These were left 
with our firm friend and co-worker Mrs. 
Mary L. Cutler, who will take further 
steps towards an organization. 


A. Hl. S. 
5 atind 


SUFFRAGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 


The woman suffrage club of Hartford, 
Ct., met last week Friday. Interesting 
speeches were made by the president, 
Mrs. Collins, by Miss Mary Hall, Mrs. 
Pierce, and Mrs. Steele, and an essay was 
read by Mrs. Howard. ‘The following 
resolutions were passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That we extend our thanks to our 
State Representatives for their action, not only 
in passing a vill tor school suffrage for women, 
but in passing a more literal measure of suffrage 
than the original bill called for. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat our appreciative thanks are 
hereby extended to Mr. Golden for his support 
in the Senare of the House bill on woman suf- 
frage, and «!>0 to the other five Senators who 
voted in its favor. 

Resolved, ‘(hat the summary disposal, without 
debute, by the State Senate yesterday of a bill 
for wuman suffrage, was unworthy of a body of 
men whose sulxries are paid from a treasury the 
funds of which are made up from the taxes of 
women as well as men. 

Resolved, ‘that the names of the men who 
killed this woman suffrage bill will be held in re- 
membrance by women, and their influence used, 
as far as possible, to defeat them, should they 
come up again for office. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the three 
daily papers of this city—the Times, the Post, 
and the 7 /:gram—fer their advocacy of the 
schov! suffrage bill 

~*oe- a 


POSTAL-CARD COMMUNICATIONS. 





WOMEN FOR REGENTS. 
FuiIntT, Micu., MARCH 19, 1885. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send you copies of a newspaper to day, 
by which you will see that we women have 
made nominations of women for Regents, 
just to see how it looks. But while, it 
Michigan, women may vote for school 
trustees, and though we have daughters at 
the University as well as sons, yet under 
the State constitution we cannot vote for 

fegents. 

Bradford Smith is doing a grand work 
for the criminal boys and girls of Detroit. 
You will notice what he says of the girls 
and their trials. F. M. STEWART. 


WOMEN AT THE IOWA CAPITOL. 
Des Mornes, IA., MARCH 18, 1885. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The State officers are gradually moving 
into the new capitol. Secretary Jackso® 
and wife have just taken possession of the 
splendid suite of rooms assigned to the 
Secretary of State. Mrs. Jackson is chief 
clerk. When the Governor took posse* 
sion of his new quarters, he invited all of 
the ex-Governors to assist him in giving 
informal reception to the public. About 
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15,000 persons were present. ‘Both legis- 
lative halls were crowded during the entire 
evening, and the galleries had hardly a va- 
eant chair at any time. At the desks of 
the Solons who conduct affairs of State, 
was seated a far more beautiful assembly, 
and the observer naturally looked forward 
to the days that are to be, and inadvertent- 
ly looked to see the lady in the speaker's 
chair rise and recognize the “lady from 
Polk Co.” 

The number of women who are doing 
public work is increasing, and they are do- 
ing this work with such dignity 
mands public appreciation. Governor Sher- 
man said recently :—**I am of the opinion 
that a good woman should be on the board 
of trustees of each of our publie institu- 
tions. Now, Mrs. B. J. Hall, whom I ap- 
pointed a member of the board of trustees 
for the Girls’ Reform School, actually 
found out more about that institution in a 
half hour than any man could in five 
years.” As long as women share the bur- 


as com- 


dens of government, they should be al- 
lowed to enjoy the emoluments. 
M.A. W. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Wednesday of last week, the Assem- 
bly chamber in Albany was crowded with 
ladies who had come to listen to the ex- 
pected debate. Although many of those 
who were present from adjoining counties 
the day before had been obliged to go home, 
their places were eagerly taken by others. 
At twelve o’clock Speaker Erwin struck 
his gavel sharply on the desk, and said :— 

“Special order!” 

At the words a wave of irrepressible ex- 
citement seemed to sweep over the room. 
Women leaned forward, and men crowded 
down among the seats and about the speak- 
er’s desk. Gen. Husted called for the read- 
ing of the act to enfranchise the women- 
citizens of the State, and when this was 
done, moved it to a third reading. ‘The 
speaker put the question, and it was or- 
dered by a thunderous ‘taye!"* No need to 
call for the names, as has been done in all 
previous years ; that response was enough. 

Gen. Curtis, of St. Lawrence, next arose 
and said that he desired to make a motion. 
Gen. Husted insisted that he was out of 
order, and the chair sustained the point. 
Gen. Curtis then submitted a resolution, 
which was in effect that the bill should be 
sent back to the committee with instrue- 
tions that a constitutional amendment be 
substituted. In making a speech in sup- 
port of this resolve, Curtis took an 
entirely apologetic tone. He was, he said, 
heartily in favor of woman suffrage, jus- 
tice and right demanded it, and in asking 
for the passage of this resolution, he was 
actuated simply by a desire to secure to 
women firmly the right of suffrage. ‘This 
bill, he feared, was unconstitutional, and 
would not secure the object. 

Gen. Husted, in reply, said that at the 
proper time he propesed to show that the 
act was only reiterating the words of the 
Constitution itself, that it was entirely con- 
stitutional, and that the Legislature had 
power to pass it. Let the courts decide, if 
there should be any dispute about the bill. 
He called for the ayes and nays. 

They were taken, with the result that the 
motion of Gen. Curtis was lost by a vote 
of 25 ayes to 85 nves. 

The bill was now in order 
passage. 

Shortly after this result was announced, 
I took the train for New York, and that 
evening spoke before the Young Men's 
Associatfon of the Temple of Ahawath 
Chesed. The basement of the synagogue, 
corner 55th Street and Lexington Avenue, 
was filled by an audience, all of them He- 
brews. I was exceedingly pleased to have 
been invited to address them, as it is a dis- 
tinct innovation for a Jewish association 
to invite 2» woman to speak, and on the 
woman question. I reminded them of the 
days of Deborah, of Miriam, and of Hul- 
dah, and the frequent applause with which 
I was encouraged showed a strong sympa- 
thy with the views advocated. 

The news that a petition was presented 
in the State Senate against woman suffrage, 
signed by numerous women of Murray 
Hill and Fifth Avenue, is at once an an- 
noyance and an encouragement. It was 
an annoyance because, although these 
names are only a few hundreds, against the 
thousands that have petitioned for the bal- 
lot, even this lends some coloring to the 
silly ery that**women do not wish to vote ;” 
an encouragement, as this remonstrance 
shows the great growth of the cause, that 
it is discussed in every home in the land. 

he women signing the petition are 
mostly the wives of men who do not often 
vote themselves, and, as in the case of the 
Massachusetts remonstrants, in looking 
over the names, one sees those of families 
that were Tories before the Revolution, 
and pro-slavery before the war. It is 
hinted that Dr. Morgan Dix prepared the 
petition, as his wife’s name appears con- 
spicuously upon it. 

On Monday IT went to Albany, and have 


Gen. 


for the final 
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spent much of each day since at the Capi- 
tol, waiting patiently for the bill to be 
reached in regular order, which will prob- 
ably not be until the last of the week. 





Albany, March 25, 7885. L. D. B. 
we 
MID-YEAR CONFERENCE---WOMAN'S 
CONGRESS. 


-. , | 
Editors Womun’s Journal 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Associa- | 
tion for the Advancement of Women was 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 25th inst. 
More than a quorum assembled. Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts. New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Ohio were represented. Iu the 
absence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
president, Miss Abby W. May, presided. 


The next Congress will be held at Des 
Moines, Ia., in October next. The ladies 


of Syracuse, recalling the Congress of 1875, 
most heartily welcomed us and offered a 
bountiful lunch. ‘Then followed the read- 
ing ‘sf the sentiments on each card, attach- 
ed to a bouquet of roses, which had been 
presented to each member. (Quotations 
from poets and scholars were used to de- 
scribe the peculiarities of each guest. w. 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 26, 1885. 


“eof 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Thirteen women were elected school 


Superintendents at the recent elections in 
British Columbia. 

Frederick Douglass bas been chosen 
orator and Hon. B. K. Bruce president of 
the Emancipation Day celebration in Wash- 
ington. 

The Librarian at Concord is a woman, 
who prefers a book of purity rather than 
of fame, and hence she has excluded 
‘Huckleberry Finn.” 

The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion sent a despatch to Dakota entreating 
Governor Pierce to sign the woman suf- 
frage bill. 

The wives of President Gartield and 
Hayes, and the sister$ of President Cleve- 
land, all used to be school-ma’ams. Why 
shouldn't the little red school-house be a 
stepping-stone to the White House?— 
Salem Register. 

Seven hundred and sixty works of wom- 
en painters, collected from all Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and France, under the aus- 
pices of a society of lady artists, and pret- 
ty evenly divided between oil and water- 
colors, comprised an exhibition afew days 
ago in the Marlborough Street galleries. 

The meetings of the Boston school com- 
mittee on the second and fourth Tuesdays 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., are held at 
their rooms on Mason Street, and are open 
to the public. Do men and women avail 
themselves as often as they ought of this 
means of judging the qualifications of 
members ? 

It was a mistake to say, last week, that 
the woman suffrage measure in Dakota 
had received the governor's assent; on 
the contrary, it encountered his veto, and 
now the women will veto the governor.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 

The case of the milk.cans seems to be 
not quite settled. The Herald says: 

“A difference has arisen between the 
two Houses on the defacement of milk- 
cans—whether the defacement should be 
‘wilful’ in order to secure conviction. The 
Ilouse thinks it should be. and the Senate 
thinks otherwise. So the House has asked 
for a conference committee.” 

The case of women is not yet reached. 

Mrs. Lowell's grave, in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, is very near the grave of the 
late John Lothrop Motley, who was one of 
Mr. Lowell's predecessors as United States 
minister to England. One of the most 
beautiful of the floral offerings sent to Mr. 
Lowell as a token of sympathy came from 
Lady Hareourt, wife of Sir William Ver- 
non Harcourt, and daughter of the late 
Mr. Motley. 

A niece of Lydia Maria Child writes to 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL: “I 
must tel] you how especially delighted I 

was with the JouRNAL of March 14. I 
wish it could be scattered broadcast over 
the land, for I think those speeches of the 
remonstrants would help the cause, to say 
nothing of the admirable answers to their 
poor and absurdly weak arguments.” 

At Taunton, Mass., March 9. James P. 
Gregware, of Taunton, for the larceny of 
$300 from J. D. Albro, was sentenced by 
the Superior Court to two years in the 
House of Correction. ‘Thomas McGin- 
ness, for breaking into the store of Philan- 
der Williams in the night time and steal- 
ing $15, one year in the House of Correc- 
tion. But the man who put out both eyes 
of his wife with an awl after a cruel beat- 
ing has only nine months in prison. 

In the window of Chickering’s rooms, 
on Tremont Street, there is a beautiful 
miniature piano, perfectly finished and 
delicately carved, which is the work of a 
young Boston lady who has had no in- 
struction in wood working, but who made 
this charming toy for her own amusement. 





She is an accomplished pianist, and that 


NAL: BOSTON, 


led her to amuse herself by making the 
toy instrument which attracts so much at- 
tention. 

It is quite likely that women will soon 
be admitted to the Fencers’ Club of New 
York. At any rate, the suggestion has 
been made, and the Club's executive com- 
mittee have promised to consider it serious- 
ly. Certain afternoons and evenings will | 
be set apart for the women fencers. Har- | 
pers says: “On the whole, the Fencers’ 
Club has not gone wrong this time. In | 
Paris, women fence with vigor and silt | | 
in New York, they could not fail to be de- 
lighted with this refreshing and graveful 
exercise.” 





A meeting was held on Friday, March | 
27, at 7.30 P. M., in the Baptist Church, 


under the eee’ of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, when the 


cause of equal legal and political rights 
for women was presented by Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw, who has been pastor of the Meth- 


odist Church in East Dennis for seven 
years, and Miss Cora Scott Pond, lately a 
teacher of oratory in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. Rey. Dr. 
Bowers _ presided. Admission —free.— 
Clinton Times. 

The managers of the Massachusetts 


Home for Intemperate Women make an 
earnest appeal through the press for funds 
with which to build a new home. They 
say: “One branch of our work—in reform- 
ing those of means and education—is pe- 
culiar to this home, and no other institu- 
tion in the city or State provides for this 
class of sufferers. Receipts from this 
class go toward paying for those without 
The sum of $50,000 is needed to 
Contri- 
William 
Boston, 


means. 
build and equip a suitable house. 
butions sent to the treasurer, 
Power Wilson, No 95 Milk Street, 
will be promptly acknowledged.” 

Government by women receives a good 
endorsement, and the advocates of woman 
suffrage a fresh argument, by a reference 
to ancient history; in France, where this 
subject is under discussion, it is recalled 
that Plutarch mentions that at one period 
in its history Gaul was governed by a Sen- 
ate of women; and Sainte-Foix, in his 
work on Parisian antiquities, maintains 
that so long as this system of government 
lasted, the Gauls had always the best of it 
in their encounters with the Romans. Bren- 
nus himself was but the lieutenant of these 
ladies. When the Druids wrested the su- 
preme power from the hands of the wom- 
en, the glory of the Gaujs began to decline, 
and the Romans soon reduced the country 
to subjection.—Lawrence American. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumne 
held a very interesting meeting in the Claf- 
lin Room of Boston University, last Satur- 
day afternoon. Miss Freeman, president 
of Wellesley, presided. ‘The meeting was 
devoted chiefly toa discussion of local his- 
torv as a field of work for women. Miss 
Camans, of the Association, and Col. Hig- 
ginson, the guest of the afternoon, read 
papers on the subject. Further suggestions 
upon methods and sources of material 
were given by other members, and a speci- 
men of the charming results of such work 
was seen in a character sketch of old 
New England villagers, read by Mrs. Claf- 
lin. A preliminary and favorable account 
of the work done by the bureau of labor 





statistics upon the health statistics pa- 
pers placed in their hands was given. A 
full report of this subject, sv interesting 
to all college women, will be given at the 
May meeting. 

A fresh appeal is made for funds for the 
pedestal of the Bartholdi Statue. The New 
York World has taken the matter up vigor- 
ously, and calls for “pennies.” The lack 
of response which has existed from the 
very first to the appeals for money for this 
statue is in one sense a measure of the lack 
of love of liberty for its own sake. It was 
not reasonable to expect that money would 
be promptly offered by men who deny to 
wonien the rights which they secure to 
themselves. It is the lack of the spirit of 
liberty, and of the love of liberty, and not 
the lack of money, that is the matter in 
this case. The men who see their own 
daughters degraded by disfranchisement 
without a wish to relieve them, or who 
positively oppose their release, are not the 
men who will volunteer to tax themselves 
to put up a statue that will be a constant 
rebuke to them. ‘The first need is to awaken 
or create the love of liberty. 
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The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
sustains the will of Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy, of 
Boston, in its residuary bequest to Susan 
B. Anthony and Lucy Stone. Mrs. Eddy 
left her property, after the payment of cer- 
tain legacies, in two equal portions to these 
women, saying: **l request said Susan and 
Lucy to use said fund to further what is 
called the woman’s rights cause, but neith- 
er of them is under any legal responsibility 
todo so.” ‘The judge decided that these 
words did not impose a trust upon the 
property bequeathed to these women, but 
left it still a simple bequest, to be used 
‘“aveording to their own judgment and 
couscience.” 

The disappointment of the friends of 
woman suffrage over their failure in Dako- 
ta is all the greater for the reason that it 

‘ame so near being a notable victory. The 
se giving to the women of that Territory 
the ballot was passed by both Houses of 
the Territorial Legislature, and had it not 
been vetoed by the governor, the best op- 
portunity for trying the experiment in the 
direction of this reform which has yet been 
given would have been had. The govern- 
or’s reasons for vetoing the act are the old- 
time hackneyed reasons of the foes of wom- 
an suffrage, and to the fair-minded will 


seem inconclusive. The friends of the 
movement, however, long ago became 


used to official rebuffs, and though they 
make no attempt to hide their disappoint- 
ment at the action of Governor Pierce, 
they are not discouraged.— Traveller. 

At the formal opening of the Woman’s 
Club of Los Angeles, Mrs. Severance, the 
president, delivered an interesting address 
of welcome. She spoke wisely of the uses 
and benefits of a women’s club, and said: 
“T count it no small gain upon the ordin- 
ary intercqurse of women, that we come 
here hindered by no_ limitations of cirele 
or clique or creed or fashion, but aiming 
to put ourselves abreast of, and in line 
with, all that is being done by women, for 
women, and through women, in all the de- 
partments of life and labor, of duty and of 
development; not committed as a club to 
any special movement or effort, but sympa- 
thetic witb and hospitable to them all,— 
not willing only, but anxious, to under- 
stand their basis and their aims, to have the 
best statements we can secure of them. and 
to discuss them frankly and impartially.” 
Think of a woman's club in Los Angelos 
with more than forty members, and with 
a woman like Mrs. Severance at their head! 
What would the conservative old Span- 
iards who founded the city have thought 
of such a revolutionary innovation? 

— ooo de 


You Witt Be Happy.—Make your old things 
look like new by using the Diamond Dyes, and 
you wiil be happy. Any ot the fashionable col- 
ors for 10c. at the druggists. Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











A PULL assortment of Prang’s Easter Cards 
can be found at H. H. Carter’s, 3 Beacon Street. 


Tue Boston Cooking School have demonstra- 
tion lectures on Wednesday, 10 A. M., and 
Thursday, 2.30 P. M. 


Mrs. B. A. Stearns calls attention to her 
latest styles of dress patterns, and oer improved 
system of dress cutting, which have become so 
widely known. 409 Washington Street. 


Tue Cambridge Laundry can be easily tele- 
phoned, No. 7232, and wagons will promptly call 
for.goods. Curtains laundered exquisitely. Do- 
mae clothing and bedding are carefully reno- 
vate 


Ir is agreeable news, especially to limited 
purses, that at Lewando’s French Dye House, 17 
Temple Place, taded dresses can be dyed without 
ripping in a satisfactory manner, and made to 
look almost as good as new, and oftentimes bet- 
ter. 

Carpets such as John & James Dobson, the 
manufacturers, are now advertising, should not 
be overlooked. They are very excellent, and the 
prices (as the buyer avoids the dealer’s profit) 

make them within the reach of the poorest purse. 
525 Washington Street. 


Mrs. Damereavu’s School of Ancient and 
Modern Art Needle Work, 125 Tremont Street, 
is one of the art institutions of Boston, Call 
and see specimens of work. Mrs. Damereau is a 
tamous lecturer on the growth of embroidery 
work and lace manufacture. 


Tae CenTRAL Bieacuery, 478 Washington 
Street (corner Avon), and Storer's Bieachery, 
672 Washington Street, both well known, are as 
usual promptly on hand with a variety of spring 
styles for hats and bonnets. Work done at these 
bleacheries is guaranteed and always satisfactory. 


OLiver Ditson & Co. have issued a new sing- 
ing-book of fitty-tive song for all infant classes 
of Sunday schools, which is an attractive novelty 
in its way, and the songs are very sweet and sim- 
ple, without being babyish and silly. It is com- 
posed by Mrs. Emma Pitt, a well-known writer 
of Sunday school hymns and tunes. A copy will 
be mailed, post-free, for 25 cts. Itis an excellent 
Sunday school book. 


Guy Bros., 33 Bedford Street. have just re- 
ceived a large importation of Dinner Sets in 
styles and decoration unlike any to be found 
elsewhere in the city. They are simply beautiful 
and unique, and as Guy Bros. are well known 
for their reasonable prices, it is safe to say that 
these elegant sets will remain but a short time 
upon their counters. Give them a call, for they 
have every variety of house furnishing goods, 
etc., all of the best quality. 


THER" are dressmakers and dressmakers, but 
one combining good work with reasonable getens 
is, after all, not so readily found. Mrs. A. F. 
Mosher (formerly ot Hollander’s), comes recom- 
mended to us as & modiste of excellent taste, of 
excellent fitting, and of excellently low prices. 
Her work is first-class, she makes a specialty of 
children’s garments, both boys and girls, and 
gives particular attention to graduating and 
party dresses. also. We are glad to advise a call 
upon her at 25 Winter Street, Room 18. 


Sick Heapache —Thousands who have suf- 
fered intensely with sick headache say that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla has completely cured them. 
One gentleman thus relieved, writes: ‘‘Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is worth its weight in gold.” Read- 
er, if you are a sufferer with sick headache, give 
Hood's Sarsaparilla a trial. It will do you posi- 
tive good. Made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
a Sold by all druggists. 100 Doses One 

ollar. 





TOKOLOCY:?:= 


Teaches yoo oy he ne child-birth. Gives cer- 


tain cure ot Dys ja, C TS 'WAN Chance 

of Life, ete. 1 editions sid AGENT ANTED. 

Orth ce ar. wv he ulars ae o 
“ The 


best to_ put NTS w hands of 
girl or woman be EM. D. Cloth, postpaid 
anitary Pub. Co., as ‘a ‘Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
mi sands of cases of the worst kind and of long 8c ending 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P, O, aduress. DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Poarl St. N. ¥. 
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For the Woman's Journal 
“OUR FATHER.” 
BY JESSIE GOODWIN MOORE 


“Jead us not 
For Lam weak. 
Longs to be whole, 


nto temptation.” 


When most my soul 


And clean, and strong, then all 
My strength is weakoers and I fall. 


sp 


“ But deliver ua Srom Evil 
For Sin is strong, bis promise fair; 
Gentle as air, 
His hand, with fatal might, 
Leads me to death through quick delight. 
Morrisonville, Ll. 
eee 


For the Woman's Journal. 


A MARCH LYRIC. 


BY ABBIE F. JUDD. 


Mad, mad March is come again 
With clouds so dun and beavy 

(Sing “hey, ho! the wind and the rain 
‘The trees will soon be leavy, 


1) 
i) 


Pipe as you will in martial strain 
Of blustering days before us! 

(Sing “hey, ho! the,wiod and the rain”) 
Bright skies will @00n be o'er us. 

Mad March laughs in high disdain 
At the brookict’s iey fetter, 

(Sing “they, ho! the wind and the rain’’) 
Mad March knows no better. 


Soon your boasting will be vain, 
Vain your dull repining, 
(Sing “hey, ho! the wind and the rain’’) 
With April suns a-shining! 
Westboro’, Maas. 
“eo 


A RAJPUT NURSE. 





BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 





“Whose tomb have they builded, Vittoo, under the 
tamarind tree, 

With its door of the rose-veined marble, and. white 
dome, stately to see? 

Was he holy Brahman, or Yogi, or a king of the Raj- 
put line, 

Whose urn rests here by the river, in the shade of this 


beautiful shrine 


“May it please you,’’ quoth Vittoo, salaaming, ‘Pro- 
tector of all the poor! 

It was not for holy Brahman they carved that delicate 
door, 

Nor for Yogi, nor Rajput Rana, did they build this 
gem of our land, 

But to tell of a Rajput woman, as long as the stones 
should stand. 


“Her name was MOti, the pearl-name! "T'was far in 
the ancient times, 

But her moon-like face and her teeth of pearl are sung 
of still in our rhymes; 

And because she was young, and comely, and of good 
repute, and had laid 

A babe on the arm of her husband—the palace nurse 
she was made. 


“For the sweet chief queen of our Rana in Jeypore 
city had died, 

Leaving a motherlesa infant, the heir of that house 
of pride, 

The heir of the peacock banner, of the shield of gold, 
of the throne 

Which traces its records of glory to years when it 
stood alone; 

“To ages when, from the sunlight, the first of our 
kings came down, 

And had the earth for hia footstool, and wore the stars 
for his crown, 

As all good Rajputs have told us; so M6ti was proud 
and true, 

With the prince of the land on her bosom, and her 
own brown baby, too, 


“And the Rajput women wil! have it—I know not, 
myself, of these things— 

As the two babes lay in her bosom—her lord’s and 
the Jeypore king’s— 

Bo leal was the blood of her body, eo fast the faith of 
ber heart, 

It passed to ber new-born infant, who took of her 
trust its part. 


**It would not drink at the breast-milk till the prince 
had drunken his fill; 

It would not sleep to the cradle-song till the prince 
was lulled and atill; 

And it lay at night with its small arms clasped ’round 
the Rana’s child, 

As if those hands of the rose-leaf could guard him 
from treason wild, 


“For treasun was wild in the country, and villanous 
men had sought 

The life of the heir of the Gadi; to the palace in se- 
eret brought, 

With bribes to the base, and with knife-thrusts for the 
faithful, they found their way 

Through the fence of the guards, and the gateways, to 
the hall where the women lay. 

“There MOti, the foster-mother, sat singing the chil- 
dren to rest, | 

Her baby at play on her knees, and the king’s son held 
to her breast; 

And the dark siave-maidens round her beat low on 
the cymbal-skin, 

Keeping the time of her soft song; when Saheb! there 
hurried in 


“A breathless watcher who whispered, with horror 
in eyes and face: 

*O MOti! men come to murder my lord, the prince, 
in this place! 

They have bought the help of the gate-guards, or 
slaughtered them unawares, 

Hark! that is the noise of the tulwars, that clatter 
upon the stairs!’ 


“For one breath she caught up her baby from her 
knee to her heart, and let 

The king’s child sink from her bosom, with lips still 
clinging and wet; 

Then tore from the prince his head-cloth, and the 
putta of pearls from his waist, 

And bound the belt on her infant, and the cap on his 
brows in haste, 


‘And laid her own dear offspring, her flesh and blood, 
on the floor, 

With the girdle of pearls around him, and the cap that 
the king’s son wore; 

While close to her heart, which was breaking, she 
folded the Rana’s joy; 

And—even as the murderers lifted the purdah—she 
fled with his boy! 


“But there (as they deemed), in his jewels, lay the 
Chota-Rana, the heir! 

‘The cow with two calves has escaped us!’ one cried 
—‘it is right and fair. . 

Bhe shall save her own butcha! 
edge of a katar ends ; 


No matter! The 
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| This spark of Lord Raghoba’s sunlight! Stab thrice 
and four times, O friends!’ 

| “And the I know not if 

| this can be so 


That Motis son in the putta and golden cap crooned 


Rajput women will have it 


low 
When th 


with never a moan or wince, 


sharp blades picreed to his small heart, 


for his prince 


our kings.’ 
“O Vittoo!”’ 1 said; 
and beautiful things, 


“but they gave her much gold 








And garments, and land for her people, and a home 
in the palace. May be 

She had grown to love that princeling even more than 
the child on her knee!" 

“May it please the presence!’’ quoth Vittoo, ‘it seem 
eth not so; they gave 

The gold and the garments and jewels, as much as the 
proudest should have ; 

But the same night deep in her bosom she buried a 
knife, and smiled, 

Saying this: ‘I have saved my Rana,—I must go to 
suckle my child.’ ”’ 

‘ oor is 


For the Woman's Journal, 
WILL'S VOTE. 


BY JOSEVHINE PP. HOLLAND 


‘Now, Mollie, remember, if you want 
advice, go to Squire Alden. You may ex- 
pect me home by the middle of March, sure. 
‘Take good care of yourself. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye; and, O Will! don’t forget 
your promise.” 

“Ell not forget.” 


The broad-shouldered,  strongly-built 


| young fellow started off down the dusty 


country road, with a true sailor's gait. 
His wife stood and watched him out of 
sight. Mollie Sanderson was a farmer's 
daughter, and had never known any home 
but Beechmont. In the little school-house 
she had conned her first lessons, and in 
the village academy, two miles away, had 
taken her diploma. When Will Sander- 
son, her lover since babyhood, resolved to 
be a sailor, and came to tell her his plans, 
a prouder, happier girl it would be difficult 
to find. They had been married now six 
weeks, and Mollie, who was a superb 
housekeeper, was delighted with the new 
house and furniture, and all her pretty 
trinkets. ‘lio have Will all to herself for 
six whole weeks had been bliss; her loss 
at his departure was a grief indeed. 

“Good-morning, ny lady. Where is our 
bonnie sailor boy?” 

“Why, he has just gone. 
meet him? Ile sails to-day.” 

‘Now that’s too bad, too bad.” said 
Squire Alden. “I came up the back road, 
but I should have been too late, I suppose, 
any way. Do you know if he has sold the 
Joe Glover lot, down by the school-house ?” 

**Yes, the deed was made out last even- 
ing, and Mr. ‘Trueman paid him the money 
down.” 

‘Trueman didn’t say what he wanted of 
the place, did he?” asked the squire. 

‘Will thought he wanted to control it. 
You know he is one of the school commit- 
tee, and he said something about having 
our town compare with others. We think 
he will clear it up, and have a playground 
or something of the kind there. He is 
rich; he ean afford it.” 

Squire Alden looked into the innocent 
eyes upturned to him, and said to himself, 
**What does a woman know of the devil's 
doings? And yet I believe that Sanderson 
has been deceived.” 

“She ought to be told,” said his wife, 
when he suid the same to her an hour 
later. ‘*Mollie Sanderson is not a child. 
She has borne a woman’s responsibility 
ever since her mother’s death, and it would 
be very unjust to her and her bnusband 
both to keep this from her. If you think 
best, I will tell her myself, but she should 
be told.” 

“Well, well, mother, you know best,” 
said the squire. ‘Trueman is a scoundrel, 
and the sooner this town finds it out, the 
better it will be for all parties concerned. 
The fools! His is a long head, and he bas 
been laying his plans for more than a year. 
He has managed town affairs until he has 
got a board of selectmen that will do just 
as he tells them. He was too modest to 


Didu’t you 


| accept a position on the board himself, but 


was satisfied with the appointment of 
school-committee man, and he makes a 
good deal of talk about our schools and 
the needed improvements. I have learned 
to-day that he is all ready, if threatened 
with the school-house law, to advocate the 
discontinuance of this school, on the 
ground of economy, and the transfer of 
the scholars in carriages at his own ex- 
pense, to and from the new school-house 
at the Centre. Such a munificent offer, 
coming from one who has already contrib- 
uted largely to build the Centre school- 
house, will not be overlooked by men who 
act as guardians of the public good.” 
Mollie had persisted in her determination 
to stay alone in her new home until her 
sister, who was detained for a few weeks, 
could join her; but as the lengthening 
shadows fell across the piazza, and the 
room witbin grew dark, an uneasy feeling 





came upon her. She longed for compan- 
ionship. Hastily throwing on her outer 
wraps, she started for Squire Alden’s. 


But died with «a babe’s light laughter, because he died | 


“Thereby did that Rajput mother preserve the line of 


“The very person [ want to see,” said 
Mrs. Alden, taking both Mollie’s hands in 
| her own, and leading her guest to an easy 

chair before the library-tire. “‘l hope you 

have locked the doors and fed the eat, for 

I shall make you stay over night. I have 
Let-us sit in the 


a world of talking vo do. 
gloaming, and tell stories.” 

Watching the firelight dance and play, 
it was the most natural thing possible that 
Mollie should be ready to relate the won- 
derful story of her own happiness in her 
short married life. 

“Will is so good,” she said. 
everything for my comfort. He has but 
one fault. He can’t say no. Do you 
know, Aunt Kitty, | wouldn't tell another 
soul, but you will see just how it was. I 
was so frightened one night, when he 
came home from Mr. Trueman’s; for 
‘Trueman had given him some wine, and it 
went to his head. Will acted so queerly, I 
didn’t know what to make of him. When 
he got better he was mortified enough, and 
I made him sign the pledge right off, and 
signed it myself. Mr. Trueman has made 
a good deal of Will. and he felt that it 
would be unkind in him to refuse; but he 
didn’t intend to take enough to do any 
harm.” 

“Do you know that Mr. Trueman in- 
tends to have a beer-garden on the Glover 
plice, to accommodate parties from the 
city?” 

Mollie started, and even in the waning 
light her friend saw the pallor of her 
cheeks. 

“Will knew nothing of this,” she said in 
a hoarse whisper. **Why wasn’t he told?” 

**My husband went over to tell him this 
morning,” said Mrs. Alden, **but he had 
gone. ‘The squire believes that Trueman 
took advantage of your husband's friend- 


“He does 





ship, and hurried the sale purposely.” 

‘**T am sure of it,” was the reply. ‘* Will 
wanted to send for Squire Alden to wit- 
ness the deed, but Mr. Trueman said one 
person would do as well as another, and 
proposed that his brother and a Mr. Call, 
a friend from the city, should sign their 
names. Do you suppose that Will and I 
will allow this thing to goon? Never!” 

‘And yet I don’t see how it is to be pre- 
vented,” said Mrs. Alden. ** You have sold 
the property, and the deed was properly 
witnessed. Yonr husband will be gone 
all winter, and Mr. Trueman is a great 
favorite in town, and has the support of 
the whole liquor interest besides. I felt 
that you ought to know how the ease 
stood, and I wanted to hear that Will was 
innocent; but Lam afraid you ean do noth- 
ing in the matter now.” 

“I will do something. Will you help 
me if you can, Aunt Kitty 3” said Mollie. 

“Certainly [ will, my child,” said Mrs. 
Alden. 

When the squire came in, he heard a 
merry laugh, and he said to himself, **She 
hasn't found it so easy a task as she 
thought, to tell a woman of her husband's 
faults. I wonder when she will find an op- 
portunity ?” 


It is a cold, raw spring day, one in which 
the men button tight their overcoats, and 
the women draw around their shoulders 
heavy woollen shawls; for despite the 
weather and the fact that it is washing- 
day, the women are out in goodly num- 
bers. ‘The men are very busy. Mr. 'True- 
man’s carriages are flying hither and 
thither. and at irregular intervals deposit 
a load of passengers at the door of the 
Town Hall. Queer-looking passengers 
they are, filthy, lazy, the off-scourings of 
the town. 

“Vumny! ef sech fellers as them kin 
vote, | dunno but ‘twill do to let the woim- 
en hev achance. ‘They.say they’re comin’ 
to-day,” says an old farmer to his neigh- 
bor, as they stand together at the sunny 
corner of the building. 

‘I believe a woman's place is to hum, 
takin’ care of the children,” was the reply. 
‘My old woman never went gadding about 
when she was young, the way my son’s 
wife does. She's comin’ down here, to- 
day, though, to make coftee. Joe’s wife 
wouldn't let her off. She said she made 
the best coffee in Beechmont, and 
should come. I told her to come along, 
there’d be nebody here to hurt her, but I 
guessed she'd better let the votin’ alone. 
I'd tend to that. I should like a cup of 
that coffee now. Let’s go in and see how 
they're gettin’ along down there.” 

It was a busy scene on which the door 
opened. Long tables covered with white 
cloth, and decorated with evergreen, were 
suggestive of baked beans and brown- 
brend, cold meats, and pies of various 
kinds, which at the noon hour should bein 
readiness. ‘The air was already redolent of 
coffee, and white-aproned waiting-maids, 
in the persons of the wives and daughters 
of the townsmen, were busy serving as 
guests the men who had gathered to exer- 
cise their rights as freemen by the use of 
the ballot. Many of the latter had ridden 
three miles in the cold, and the rapidly 
gathering pile of soiled cups testified to 
their appreciation of the women’s fore- 





thought. 


she. 
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|} ‘They're voting for selectmen now,” 
said Mrs. Alden, as she placed a platter 
of cold chicken on the table, a half-hour 
| Jater. “Our turn will You 


had best lock those outside doors now, aud 


come soon, 


be ready.” 

“Shall we take our aprons off?” said pret- 
| ty little Mrs. Smith, lifting by the pockets 
the blue-ribboned white muslin ornament 
she wore as a fancied protection to ‘her 
dress. 

*You wouldn't wear that thing to 
church, would you?” said old Mrs. Byles, 
who was a privileged character, and al- 
ways expressed her mind. ‘This is a sol- 
emn occasion, and I, for one, shall put on 
my bonnet and shawl.” 

“We are ready for you, ladies,” 
Squire Alden, at the inner door; and at the 
word the occupants of the room, some with 
bonnets and some without, moved quietly 
up the stairs, and filed slowly and orderly 
into the seats prepared for them. There 
was a hush as they entered, and even Mrs. 
Smith began to think it a ‘solemn occa- 
Her pretty little pockets were at 
once called into use, as Mollie Sanderson 
passed through the seats, distributing a 
“Do your duty, as you 
said she. 

Faster and fast- 


said 


sion.” 


package of votes. 
value your homes,” 

Five women toan aisle! 
er flew out the little white messengers of 
peace; as faust, apparently, came from the 
opposite side the messengers of death. 
Who shall win? 

Old Mrs. Byles, warming to the work, 
throws off her bounet and shawl, and with 
apt and original arguments pleads the 
cause with the undecided. 

They have reached the door. 

* Your coffee was good. [li take one 0° 
yourn,” says a seedy-looking individual. 
Mr. Trueman comes up in season to hear 
it. A frown clouds his brow, but his eyes 
sparkle as he catches sight ofa person out- 
side, and grasping his hand, he draws him 
within the shadow of the door. ‘*As you 
love me, vote for me,” he says. ‘Your 
wife is taking a,very active part to-day. 
What an energetic woman she is!” 

**Yes,” says his companion, *‘she wrote 
me of her doubts and perplexities about 
engaging in the matter, but she said she 
felt she should be doing a great wrong to 
hold back from any purely personal mo- 
tive, and when Mollie knows the right, no 
power on earth can prevent her following 
it. I left my vessel, and have travelled 
day and night to be with her, and cast my 
vote with hers. Lam glad we shall have 
the privilege of voting for a friend.” 

A peculiar expression on ‘Trueman’s face 
perplexed him, but he did not stop to ana- 
lyze it; for, fearing to lose the reward of 
all his exertions, he rapidly crossed the 
hall, and joined his wife. The clerk was 
just ealling for the last stray votes. 

“By the way, Mollie, who is the other 
candidate? ‘Trueman looks as if he feared 
a rival.” 

**Choose 
and a false 
she showed him the 
Alden. 

With two strides Will Sanderson reached 
the platform, deposited his vote, and the 
polls were declared closed. All awaited 
the result with an interest never felt be- 
fore in the quiet little town. 

‘*Whole number of votes, 465; necessary 
to a choice, 310. Edmund Trueman has 
155, Catherine Alden has 310, and Cather- 
ine Alden is declared elected.” 

“Saved by Will's vote,” said Mollie, as 
her champions gathered around her. 

‘Saved by his wife’s pluck, more like- 
ly,” said old Mrs. Byles. 


between an old, tried friend, 
new one,” was the reply, and 
nume of Catherine 
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AGITATION NEEDED. 


That staunch friend of woman suffrage, 
Seth Hunt, of Springfield, writes in the 





Daily Union of March 16: 
**Tam glad the remonstrants against wom- 


an suffrage are at work—as agitation is so 
much better than stagnation. Storms and 
lightning clear the sky. The right of wom- 
an to the ballot is so grounded in equity, 
I have no fear that it will not triumph over 
all opposition. 

1 notice in a recent editorial on the right 
to vote, you take the ground that ‘there 
are no political rights apart from political 
duties,” and you ask: ‘When, where, and 
by whom has it been shown that the ma- 
jority of women have the time, the physi- 
‘al strength, and the nervous force to add 
onerous political duties to their already 
excessive domestic, social, and educational 
tasks?’ I would ask what ‘onerous po- 
litical duties’ are exacted of the majority 
of men who have the right to vote, except, 
at long intervals. to go to the voting places 
and drop a slip of paper into a box. This 
would not be felt by women to be more of 
a task than putting their frequent offerings 
into the familiar contribution-box. And 
as to other political duties, it has been 
found that women, so far as they have 
been permitted to assume political respou- 
sibilities. have discharged them with mark- 
ed fidelity and ability. If by lack of 
strength, or excessive cares. they find 
themselves unabie to assume political du- 
ties, should they not, like men voters in 
such cases, have the privilege of declining 
to serve? 

As to the question whether the right to 
vote is a natural right or a political grant, 





it should be remembered that what the 





women are asking for is impartial sullrage 
They demand that only the same restric. 
tions be imposed on them as are Placed on 
men. The law may regulate, but not iain 
vibilate, the right of suffrage. 

It has been said that the Declaration og 
Independence does not mention suffrage as 


a right. Neither does the Golden Rule 
mention a good many duties that are, 


nevertheless, implied in its comprehensive 
sweep. The Declaration of Independence 
is, in fact, the first attempted application 
of the Golden Rule tothe affairs of govern. 
ments, and it logically affirms that govern. 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 
o- - 


MRS. WHITNEY AS A REMONSTRANT. 





“Woman has got off the track ; she must 
see that first and replace herself. We are 
mothering the world still; but we are 
mothering it in a fearfully wide measure 
all wrong. We are not to organize the 
world, or to conquer it, or to queen it. We 
are just to take it again and mother it. If 
woman would begin that, search out the 
cradles,—of life and character,—and take 
‘are of the whole world of fifty years 
hence, in taking care of them, calling upon 
men and the State, when needful, to au. 
thorize her action and furnish outward 
means for it, | wonder what might come, 
as earnest of good, even in this our day, in 
which we know not our visitation?” 


The above extract. from a portion of 
Mrs. Whitney's pamphlet presented at the 
late hearing of the remonstrants, is in it- 


self an excellent plea for suffrage. T have 
never met a suffragist who could not 


heartily endorse it; who does not believe 
that woman's special function is the moth- 
erhood of the race, in that broad and fine 
sense implied in the further explanatory 
words of the talented author: ‘For good 
or evil, woman mothers the world. Not 
all are called to motherhood in the literal 
sense, but all are called to motherhood in 
some of its manifold trusts and obliga- 
tions.” To **search out the cradles,—of 
life and character,--and take care of the 
whole world of fifty years hence in taking 
care of them,” is the work to which Mrs, 
Whitney calls woman, here joining all in- 
telligent suflragists. Women are not seek- 
ing the ballot as an end, but as a help to 
accomplish that which. without it, is im- 
possible. . **For God and Home and Native 
Land,” the women of the country, by tens 
of thousands, are asking for this potent 
help. 

Have they not found the sources of life 
poisoned by the makers and sellers of al- 
cohol and its deadly imitations, by tobac- 
co and opium? That the beginning of this 
marvel of being may not be in the diseased 
body, the enfeebled mind, and devitalized 
conscience of drunken parents; that the 
decent home may displace the squalid hoy- 
el—woman goes to her closet in prayer 
to be sent thence to face this mighty wrong 
in street and She pleads with 
liquor-sellers, to be laughed at and in- 
sulted, or bribed by lightly spoken. and 
lightly broken promises. She ‘‘calls upon 
men and the State to authorize her action 
and furnish outward means for it,” and is 
told that her work stands in the way of 
party success. Legislatures give her “leave 
to withdraw,” not the taxes drawn by 
millions from women into State coffers, 
but her demand that the ‘cradles of life 
and character,” the sources of the future 
State’s prosperity, may be purified by a 
watchful intelligence and guarded by a 
wise restraint. Boston is teeming to-day 
with associations for salving the sores made 
by intemperance. Women by hundreds, 
‘straight from their home sanctities,”’ to 
quote Mrs. Whitney, visit the hovels where 
life begins in squalor and vice, to end in 
crime and shame, or give precious time and 
money through societies for the alleviation 
of ills that would scarcely be heard of but 
for intemperance, as, for instance, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. As these women are clear- 
sighted and inte'ligent, they seek to pre- 
vent that for which charity has no cure, 
inherited imbecility and immorality, or the 
maiming and deforming of children by 
brutal blows directed by besotted brains. 
Every year thousands cf women in. Boston 
come to the open shame of imprisonment 
through drink, and I have seen the little 
children of some of these beating their 
helpless hands upon the separating stone 
walls which, to me, seemed less coldly un- 
responsive to their need than the rich men 
of Boston, some of whose names are among 
the remonstrants against empowering 
women to deal with these social sins. 

Witness the city of Chicago, with its 
fearful army of 30,000 professional fallen 
women. How shall woman protect ‘the 
world of fifty years hence” froin their far- 
reaching blight? Shall it be by ‘calling 
upon men and the State to authorize her 
action and furnish outward means for it’’? 
In a single year, 1888, 8000 women were 
imprisoned for crime in that city, 6000 of 
them below the age of twenty years. Many 
of these were youthful drunkards, for it is 
estimated that 30,000 children patronize the 
3000 liquor-shops. Were the good women 
of Chicago indifferent to these things? No, 
indeed! They called upon the Mayor, pray- 
ing that he would enforce the law against 
selling liquor to minors. In substance his 
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was as follows: **Ladies, vou do not 


reply : 
form any part of our constituency, and we 
are here for the purpose of enforcing the 


willot our constituents.” 
the bt 
they unanimously passed this resolu- 


when ewers met in annual conven- 


tion. 
tion 

Res ), That we oppose woman sulfiuge every- 
where and always, tor when woman bas the bal- 
iot she will vote solid for probinition, and the 
woman's vote is the last hope of the prohibition- 


jsts 
These 
themselves re-enforced by the eminently 


remonstrants will rejoice to find 


respectable men and women whose names 
have been so widely published recently. 
But the women who are seeking to uplift 
the race by better parentage, and better 
home and social conditions. will not slack- 
en their efforts for this potent means of 
suceess. Until they have it, they must say 
with Mrs. Whitney, **We are mothering 
the world still; but we are mothering it in 
a fearfully wide measure all wrong.” 
Apa C. BowLEs. 


“oer 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Waltham is to havea ‘Training School 
for Nurses. ‘The Record gives full particu- 
lars of this new opening for women in that 
locality. 

The Women’s Prison in Brooklyn is said 
by the grand jury to be a ‘disgrace to civ- 
ilization, and scandal to the Christian 
community in which it is situated ” 

The erection of a coilege for the higher 
education of women, funds for which have 
been bequeathed and donated by philan- 
thropic citizens of Montreal, is be 
commenced in that city at once. 


Lo 
A woman in Chicago arose from what 
was supposed to be her deathbed, to prese- 
eute a fraud, who had made a bill of 
of her property to himself in place of what 
she intended to be ber will. 


sale 


In a hitherto unpublished letter, the late 
Mr. Jolin Stuart Mill wrote to a friend, “I 
am convinced that family life has nothing 
to fear from the perfect civil and political 
equality of the sexes.’ 

President Barrios, the Guatemalan usurp- 
er, married his wife when she was fifteen 
age. He went to the convent 
where she was at school, and commanded 
the authorities to give her up. He 
sumed so bold a front that they were glad 
to let him have her, to gef rid of him. 

The will of the late Mary Leland, of 
Lowell, leaves 81,000 to the Worthen Street 
Methodist Church, $250 to the Old Ladies’ 


years of 


1S- 


Home, and 8280 to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The late Mary 
Upton, of Tyngsborough, left a dwelling- 


house with grounds for a parsonage to the 
First Unitarian Church. 


Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka begins 
in the March St. Nicholas a series of illus- 
trated articles describing the sports and 


occupations of the Eskimo boys and girls, 
under the general title of ‘The Children of 
the Cold.” This number will contain the 
second instalment of E. P. 
rial story. 


Roe’s new se- 


It ean be said in favor of the Macdonald 
administration that it does not shrink from 
an enlargement of the franchise. Woman 
suffrage was given a notable recognition at 
the last session of the Canadian Parliament, 
and yesterday Sir John introduced a bill 
broadening still further the basis of the 
elective franchise.—Spring field Republican. 


Mr. A. A. Low, father of young Mayor 
Low, will soon commemorate a beloved 
daughter by building a memorial mission 
in De Kalb Avenue, Brovklyn, near the 
City Hospital. ‘The structure will be eall- 
ed St. Phebe’s Home, will cost $45,000, 
and will be used to lodge and feed the un- 
fortunate poor. This is better than spend- 
ing the money on a marble mausoleum. 


At a masquerade ball given by the Im- 
perial Club of Jefferson City, Mo., Febru- 
ary 22, Margaret, the daughter of Gen. 
Jas. E. Harding of that city, appeared in 
the character of ‘*Doreas,” her costume 
being designed from one of the illustra- 
tions in **Doreas, Daughter of Faustina,” 
—Nathan C. Koun’s recent novel of Rome 
and the early Christians. 


*The women of Dakota own half the land 
and pay three-fourths of all the taxes,” 
says the Henry (Dakota) Republican. 

But they are denied all voice in the gov- 
ernment whose bills they pay. And this 
is the country which waged a war to con- 
vince the world that taxation and repre- 
sentation should 
Northiest. 


be inseparable. — Vew 

At the May annual dinner of Sorosis at 
Delmonico’s, a resolution of cordial esteem 
Was sent to Mrs. Mary F. Davis, who bas 
been an honored member of that society 
Since its organization. Great sympathy 
was expressed for her in the trial she has 
passed through. Mrs. Davis will here- 
‘after be called Mrs. Fena. She is sure to 
be girt about with the love and respect of 
all who know. her. 


In this same city, | 





THE WOMAN’S JOURN 


Miss Cleveland has said concerning wine 


at state dinners: “My brother and | 

While | have my convietions on the 
temperance question, I shall not interfere 
\ Washington correspondent 
says. “Miss Cleveland 
of the 


Hayes so popular, 


two. 


with him.” 
seems to have one 
Which made 
is thoughtful 
extending timely to 

This was shown by her sending to her pre- 
Mrs. McElroy, President Arthur's 
sister, a large basket of flowers on 
the morning of her final departure from 
Washington, which were placed in the spe- 
cial car in which Mrs. MeElroy and her 
daughters and Miss Nellie Arthur travelled 


- 


when they left here on March 7. 


characteristics 
she about 
attentions others. 
decessor, 


choice 


Many at the school elee- 
tion in this city, (Portlind, Oregon,) last 
Monday. ‘They came to the polls, depos- 
ited their ballots, and returned to their 
homes. Among them were the wives of 
three men who have declared that under 
uo circumstances should their consorts de- 
stroy their modesty and ruin their charac- 
ters by such brazen conduct. Not a wom- 
an was injured in the least. All deported 
themselves as though stepping toa box-of- 
tice to purchase a ticket for an entertain- 
ment, to a market to order a roast, or toa 
bank to deposit money. And it would be 
the same were they to vote ata general 
election, where their presence would have 
an excellent effect on the men who gather 
at the polls. ‘They are needed much worse 
at general than at school elections.— New 
Northwest. 


women voted 


We very much doubt if pubiie sentiment 
is with these remonstrants. As we have 
lately remarked, the people of Massachu- 
setts are probably not quite ready to vote 
neither do we 
Say there shall be no 

extension of .it. Indeed, there 
logically to be an extension of it or 


complete suffrage, believe 
they ready 
further 
ought 

an abridgment. If women may properly 
for ymumittees, why should 
they not vote in municipal affairs? Wom- 
en are property-owners and) tax-payers. 
They he!p support schools and city gov- 
ernments. Why should they 
voice in the management of the latter as 
well as the former? Either the Legislature 
has gone too far, or it has not gone far 


ure to 


school 


vote 


not have a 


enough. If it has gone too far, it should 
abolish the statute conferring a limited 


suffrage. If that act was right and proper, 
we see no reason why full municipal suf- 
frage may not properly and justly follow. 
— Lowell Morning Mail 


Like all important subjects relating to 
the practice and ethies government, 
woman suffrage is a question on which 
something may be said on both sides. ‘This 
was quite evident in the hearing before the 
Massachusetts Legislative Committee at the 
State House last week. 
well represented; and perhaps it was rath- 
er owing to the inherent justice of their 
cause than to any excess of ability that the 
argument of the suffragists seemed to be 
all the stronger from the opposition that it 
met. The cause of woman suffrage has 
nothing to but everything to gain, 
from a frank and honest consideration of 
the objections that are made to it. Some 
of these objections seem strange enough 
to-day, but they will seem stranger fifty 
years hence. ‘The growing strength of the 
suffragists makes one thing tolerably cer- 
tain; and that is, that agitation and dis- 
cussion will not cease until the experiment 
has been fully and fairly tried. And, 
when the same degree of political justice 
has been accorded to women that is enjoy- 
ed by men, it will be about as easy to rob 
them of the ballot as to take it from the 
negro and remand him to the slavery from 
which he has emerged.—Christian Register. 


of 


Both sides were 


lose, 


— oe 


InsURANCE.—Insurance is a good thing wheth- 
er applied to life or property. No less a blessing 
is anything that insures good health. Kidney- 
Wort does this. It is nature’s great remedy. It 
is a mild but efficient cathartic, and acting at the 
same time on the Liver, Kidneys and Bowels, it 
relieves all these organs and enables them to 
perform their duties perfectly. It has wonderful 
power. Sec adv’t. 





JAMES PYLE 





tm BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING«“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SA labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. | 


| 


‘AL. BOSTON, SA 


NEW LEAFLETS. 


Freedom for Women. By Wendel! 


Phillips, : é5c. per hun. 
Menicipal Suffrage for Women. By 
| Ednah Db. Cheney, lie. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in  Massachu 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . Se. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, Soc. per hun. 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Secks the 
Ballor, . ° . 0c. per bun 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet) . 20c. per bun. 
More Facts from Wvoming, . le, per bun 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, . We. per bun. 
Freeman Clarke vs Parkman, . Oe, per bun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, 0c. per hun. 
In no way can converts be made to 





woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 


postage, 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
4 taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest prevoeation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re+ 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. 1, Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son bes always been 
troubled wiih Serofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that Iwas obliged tow: ish 
them Open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the timee ating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effeet upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisap pe tite improved 
atonee. * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. amen, | yours, 
ws. N.C. 
No, 108 Me orien wk St., 


SANBORN, 


Lowell, "Mass. 





“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we atve rtise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 

variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mi: iss.) Who are thoroughly reli: ible pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures Which we know to be most extraor- 


dinary.”’—£ditors Lowell Wee ay earn, 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges. 


By HENRV RANDALL WAITE., 





One is tempted to pranounce this the very best col- 
lection of songs extant. If not that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Bong Books, condenses into 
this the cream of other collections, and has brought 
together something that will be welcome in every 
houschold, as in every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, 
or “African” origin, nonsensical, comic, 
sical and all sparklingly bright. 


Price but 50 cents! 


French, German 
pathetic, mu- 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; 
Their Use and Abuse. 


By F. Botume. A short buat important essay, with 
valuable advice to all who are studying voice culture. 
Price 35 cents. 

Send for Lists of EASTER MUSIC containing 


170 fine CHORALS, ANTHEMS, SONGs, ete. 


Ls’ ASS (65 cts.), and WELS’ 
wets er eee ia (65 a. new works 


of great ae. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


By Irvine EMERSON. 281 well selected Hymns and 
about half as many Tunes, all appropriate and well 
fitted for Devotional Exercises in schools. Price 50 
cents, $4 80 per dozen. 

Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOK 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 








“The book is highly interesting.”’—Ma/den Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”,-— Susan B. Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.”’-— Woman's Journal. 

“Invaluable 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”"—Jfrs. Livermore. 


as a refutation of our opponents.”— 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against worfan 
suffrage.”’— Velrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and 
of fact and argument, itis the best we 
Clinton Times. 


as a manual 
have seen,’’— 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous ars gume nt, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.”--Zion’s Herald. 


“A valuable 
lrrefutable 
Northwest. 


work on woman suffrage; and gives 
arguments to sustain the reform.”—Vew 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


TURDAY, MARCIL 2x, 





1885, 


” 


** The 


greatest American authoress. 


—Tue Srectraton (London). 


CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK’S 


First and only Novel, 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS 
FOUGHT, 


Has gone to pressin a new edition, whose 
speedy appearance will gratify a 


popular demand. 


large 


“A perfect flower of purely American Art, 


whose leaves are full of histori: fragrance.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Craddock is coming with giant strides to the 
front ranks of American fiction writers. 
Tales powerful, finished, tascinating.” 
Beacon, Boston. 


'— The 


“It abounds with fine descriptive and thrilling 
scenes, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers.” — The Churchman. 


“The book is well 
lcademy (London). 


worth reading.’’—The 


“An unusual and stirring book.’ — Boston 
Courier. 


“A very, very good story.”"—PAil. Times. 


‘The wearied reader of fiction will turn with 
satisfying pleasure to ‘Where the Battle was 
Fought.’ ’"—Life. 


“Exquisite descriptions of scenery, and fine 
finish of style."—N. Y. Graphie. 


“He excites the imagination and stirs the 
heart.’’"— Boston Advertiser. 


“Mr. Craddock’s genre pictures constitute a 
distinct and valuable addition to that literature of 
American provincialism, which is all too meagre, 
though it offers so ricti a field to the faithful ob- 
server.”"— Phil. Item, 

“Mr. Craddock writes a fine, terse, narrative 
style, entirely ‘the right word in the, right place,’ 

He has much quiet and happy humor, 
and his general felicity of expression is worthy 
of high praise. Many passages, descriptive ot 
hills and gorges of the Cumberland range under 
different lights and shades, are of extraordinary 
picturesqueness and power. Mr. Craddock will 
do weli to continue in the wild track he has 
struck into. His walk in it is solitary and en- 
viable.’’—The Independent. 


“Those critics of American literature who are 
wont to complain that it is not sufficiently Amer- 
ican, and those American novelists who cannot 
find in America the color and form which they 
see easily cnough in Europe, may be recom- 
mended to read Mr. Cable's Dr. Sevier and Mr. 
Craddock’s Where the Battle was Fought."— 
Saturday Review (London). 


“A single reading will do no justice to Mr. Crad- 
dock’s ‘Where the Battle Was Fought.’ Picture 
follows picture, and incident hurries after inci- 
dent, so quickly that the reader himself hastens 
on to the dénouement.'’—The Nation. 


“What is dest to be noted is ‘that a new man 
has come into the field of fiction; and at this 
early day he gives some good evidence that he 
has more grasp and more genius than any pew 
light ot fiction who has appeared for many a 
day.""—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“The essentially poetic character of Mr. Crad- 
dock’s prose, prose so infused with melody that 
it is not always easy to remember that itis any- 
thing but poetry, and very tender, delicate poetry 
indeed.”"—Literary World. 


“Craddock’s work is quite as distinctive in its 
way as that of Bret Harte, George W. Cable, or 
Joel Chandler Harris.’’— The Beacon. 


“That the author of ‘Where the Battle Was 
Foughv’ is a Tennessean is an honor to the State, 
but that Charles Egbert Craddock stands con- 
victed of womanhood is « joy, a surprise, so 
great that Tennessee women are fairly intoxi- 
cated with pride and pleasure. A girl, a Ten- 
nessean girl, has painte1 pen pictures that give 
to dwellers in the lowlands glorious glimpses of 
mountain solitude; wonderful character draw- 
ings of a peopie ignorant but not brutal, a people 
as brave, as sturdy, and as self-respecting as any 
mountaineer of Scotland or Switzerland. A 
Tennessec girl has given to the world these, and 
a dialect infinitely more perfect than the gumbo 
patois of Cable, or the miners’ dialect of Mrs. 
Burnett.’’— Nashville American. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices. H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, 








Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


DO YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile paper in the country for the price.” two num- 
bers a month, full of original stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and choice pustry and music, and which 
such men as Dr. L. Cuyler, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
8S. F. Smith, and others « escribe as “Admirable,” “Ar- 
Ustically praiseworthy. "Have sven nothing better”? 
If so, sens 30 cents for “THE LITTLE CHRISTIAS” one 
year, and receive free. in addition, a copy of the beauti- 
Jul Carol. **Be Glad, O arth,” by Mr. Willtam E. 
Nies, pupil of Prof. Jno. K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. H.L. HASTINGS 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 





It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D.C. 
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STORIES 


CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS, 


Eight remarkable Stories of East Tennessee Life, 
Seenery and Character. $1 25, 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 

A striking Serial Story, which began in the ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY for January, and will continue 
tor several mouths to come. rice of ATLANTIC, 
30 cents a number, 34 a year, 

NEW BOOKS, 


EDGAR ALLAN 
By Groner E. Woopnerny. 
can Men ‘of Letters.””. With 

top, 31 25. 

This is the first complete, authentic, and adequate 
account of Poe's career. It contains much new ma- 
terial, including many letters never before printed; 
and it is not only an excellent biography of Poe, but a 
very valuable addition to the scries to which it belongs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study in Amasrien an Politics. By Wooprow WIL- 
SON. limo, $1 
A careful and Memaiets study of the American sys- 
tem of Congressional Government, compared with 
Parliamentary Government, und contrasted with the 
system as designed by the framers of the Constitution. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 


PHILOSOPHY. 

A Critique of the Basis of Conduct and of Faith, By 
Josian Royce, Ph. D., lustructor in Philosophy in 
Huervard College. Crown, 8vo, $2. 

‘This important work discusses the + y problema 
of religion in close connection with the first principles 
of a system of philosophy; not in technical form, but 
80 a8 to appeal to general readers who are interested 
in philosophy, and to students of philosophy who are 
interested in religion and human life. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS. 


A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by ANAs Top- 


POE, 
Volume 8 of “‘Ameri- 
Steel Portrait. Gilt 


KILL, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes by Joun 
EsTeNn Cooke, author of “Virginia,” ete. Exquis- 
itely printed in antique style. lémo, gilt top, $1 25. 
PARADISE FOUND. 
THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT 
THE NORTH POLE. A Study of the Prehistoric 
World. By WitttAmM F. Warren, 8. T. D. 


LL. 
D., President of Boston University. With Original 


Lilustrations and Charts. 8vo, $2. 


Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a surprising 
array of evidence, and this in turn throws much light 
on the most vital of the current problems of biology, 
terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, comparative 
mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, 
and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. 


A CARPET KNIGHT, 
A Novel, By Hanrorp Fie re author of “Cupid 

and the Sphinx.” lémo, $1 2! 

This novel gives a truthful picture of modern social 
life in the “good society” of a large American city. 
Its spirit and tope will render it doubly acceptable to 
those who find themselves fascinated by its plot, inci- 
dents, and flowing narrative. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receiptof price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


NEW YEAR’ , 
WIDE AWAKE 


Opens with a striking frontispiece by LUNGREN, 
Midwinter in the Boston Public Garden, with 
poem by MARGAKET SIDNEY, and also includes 


January No. Now Ready 
25 CEN18, 


First of the Poet’s Heroines, 
with superb full-page of Claucer’s “Griselda”; 
The New Serial Stories: 
DOWN THE RAVINE......Charles Egbert Craddock 
IN LEISLER'S TIMES..........+- Elbridge 8. Brooks 
THE BABBLING TEAPOT.,.....Lizzie W. Champney 


Child Life in Venice, 
Seven Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


When I Was a Boy in China. 
By YAN PHOU LEE, son of a Mandarin, 


GREAT OFFER, Tc 2sniticent Christmas 


number, with beautiful 
frontispiece in colors, wi'l be presented free to all NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS who seud their subecriptions to the 
publishers before Jan. 15, 1885. 
Beautiful New Year’s Numbers 
Of three other charming magazines: 
BABYLAND, 5 cts. a number, 50 cts. a year. 
THE PANSY, 0 cts, a number, $1 a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 10 cts. a number, 
$la year. Address 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


The Most Complete Book on Arctic 
Explorations. 


ANERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN 
THE ICE ZONES, 


By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 600 pp., with 
Circumpolar Map. $3 50. 


New edition, with details of the rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the 
Relief Squadron; also an account of the extraor- 
dinary labors and important researches by which 
the brave band have wrested from that field of 
ice their valuable contributions to science. 


The volume furnishes an authentic record of all that 
can interest the general reader in connection with the 
efforts put forth under American auspices, and by 
American explorers, to solve the problems presented 
in the North and South Polar regions. The author, 
Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the United States Naval Obser 
vatory, a man of rare scientific attainments, has 
brought to the work superior qualifications, having 
been the official historian of previous expeditions. 
While chiefly descriptive of the honorable record of 
American Arctic explorations, from the date of the 
first Grinnell Expedition to the thrilling history of the 
ill-fated Jeannette, it includes a brief but most satis- 
factory sketch of the carly explorations of the English 
and other nations. 


The volume has numerous illustrations of the labors 
of the explorers, with a large circumpolar map in 
three colors, showing the routes and bighest positions 
reached in each hemisphere. Altogether, the book is 
one of the most intensely interesting, as well as timely, 
of recent publications, and in its especial field nimat be 
regarded as a standard work. 


Boston: D.LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
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THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION---LETTER FROM 
MRS. HOWE, 
NeW ORLEANS, MARCH $, D885 


The interesting letter from 


following 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howé, addressed to the | 


N. E. Women’s Club, was read at their last 
elub-tea: * 

My Dear Club,—Opening my arms wide, 
I embrace you, one and all. How much 
have I missed you, and how inconceivable 
does it seem that I should have passed the 
whole winter without. your aid and com- 
fort! O Saturday board meetings! you 
were pleasant. ‘The sense of authority, 
eh? Wave of the gavel, little confidential 
asides with the secretary, Mi-s May 
swooping down upon us with financial 
dangers, which she always knew how to 
conjure away for us. Routine of business 
made us feel that somebody was doing 
something, and gave a comfortable sense 
of a sort of stock-holding merit. Then, our 
splendid Mondays, with their various in- 
terests! When I didn’t preside, the chair- 
man always wanted “to hear from the 
president;” president never wanted to 
speak until she got up to do so, when, on 
the contrary, she never wanted to sit down. 

Then our teas, oh, our teas! What good 
times we had at them! If any one thought 
them dull, let that person come down here 
and look around te tind anything half as 
entertaining, as instructive, as tea-istic, : 
new word, quite a good one, I think, just 
coined for you. 

But what you want to hear from me is 
not about yourselves, but about matters 
down here. Which to say that I live be- 
side a gutter would be nu exaggeration, 
the same gutter being in a very discredita- 
ble condition. As to*veni, vidi, vici,” that 
wasn't at all my experience when I came 
here. [had at first to wait a good while 
in order to find out what was to be done, 
and then had to grind and grind in order 
to do it, and have not ceased grinding yet. 

When I attended the opening of the Ex- 
position, on Dec. 16, 1884, the floor was not 
laid in the gallery assigned to the Woman's 
Department, nor was it laid for seme time 
afterwards. What could I and ten lady 
commissioners do under these circum- 
stances? We could meet, and we did meet, 
somewhat dolefully and disconsolately, in 
the parlor of the Hotel Royal. 

Well, at last we were floored, and then 
it appeared that our roof leaked badly, 
which it long continued to do. Having 
laid out our spaces, we wanted cotton flan- 
nels (colored) and silesias to fit up with. 
We were invited to send requisitions’ for 
these things, and for awhile we got them, 
but presently were told that we could not 
have any more. ‘Then there was no lum- 
ber for us, and there were no carpenters, 
and by-and-by we found out what was be- 
hind all this,—no money. ‘Then you sup- 
pose that we “sat down and cried”? Not 
atall. The Navy gallantly helped us by 
sending us five ship carpenters, and a good 
lumber-dealer gave us 2000 feet of lumber ; 
and finally, your president, she gin a lec- 
ture, proceeds nearly 8600 (dollars, not 
cents, mind you), and other ‘tainments 
was got up. And so we ran until Con- 
gress voted us that appropriation of $15,- 
000, which will put us through if we can 
only get hold of it, which is not certain. 
We shall make a good fight for it, you may 
depend. 

We had our formal opening on Tuesday, 
March 3. It was a good occasion. My 
daughter Maud had much to do with the ar- 
rangements, which included music. decora- 
tions, speeches, and tea. A pretty platform 
was improvised in our gallery, and adorned 
with rugs and flowers. ‘The ‘Texas ladies 
lent me their best chair, made of beautiful 
horns, the Admiral sent me his Band, and 
also some beautiful flags and draperies, 
with seamen to arrange them. ‘The atten- 
dance was numerous and distinguished in 
character. Col. Morehead made a brief 
opening address, recognizing our efforts, 
and welcoming us warmly. Then came 
music. Then came the president's speech. 
O children! you can imagine that it was 
sublime. Lest you should imagine too 
much about it, 1 will send you « printed 
copy, and after hearing it read (which I 
command you to do), you will all say: 
**Much of a muchness.” Mrs. Mary Ash- 
ley ‘Townsend, the poetess of New Or- 
leans par excellence, wrote a poem for us, 
which her husband read very effectively. 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith also spoke very ac- 
ceptably. And afterwards, only think of 
it, the He No ‘Tea Company furnished tea 
and tea cups all round for our she no tea 
company. ‘They likewise gave us a paper 
fan apiece. We put in five dollars worth 
of cake, so there you have the whole story. 

Now, you dear Excellents, it does occur 
to me that one Lucy Stone, identified some- 
how with one WOMAN’s JOURNAL, may 
like to print some extracts from this letter 
in said JOURNAL, whereupon I beg that 
some one of your number may be deputed 
to offer her the use of all in it that can pos- 
sibly be considered useful. But the letter 
itself must be retained among the archives 
of the Club, wherever those archives may 
be, and of whatever they may consist. 
Many things which I will tell you when 
we meet would not be as well toid by let- 
ter. but you would know all about every- 
thing. It is astonishing how many Club- 
members | have seen down here. I under- 
stand perfectly why they came. It was to 
look after me. I am only surprised that 
Mr. Cushing did not accompany them, his 
early family experience with bandboxes 
and sich having made him a very desir- 
able ladies’ companion. When I think of 
it. I conclude that he couldn’t get together 
funds for such a journey, and I am sure 
that he couldn’t have borrowed fifty cents 
in the Club, for I myself have tried it and 
failed. 

I greet herewith the Magnums and the 
grand Panjandrums. Won't mention any 
names. for fear of creating jealousies, but 
through the whole alphabet. from A to Z, 
I send you my true love and best wishes, 
and here’s hoping we may soon meet, and 
that the tea may be hot, the cake assorted, 
and the welcome warm, when we do. God 
bless the Club, prays its affectionate 

PRESIDENT. 
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| JUDGE BROWN, OF WYOMING, ON SUFFRAGE. 
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Judge Brown, of Laramie, Wyoming, 
writes as follows to Mrs. E. H. Wilson, of 
Bismarck, Dakota, in answer to a letter of 
inquiry from her regarding the effects of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming :— 

My Dear Madam.—My prejudices were 
formerly all against woman suffrage, but 
they have gradually given way since it be- 
came an established fact in Wyoming. 

You ask, **Has woman suffrage worked 
good or evil in Wyoming?’ I answer un- 
qualifiedly, it has worked good. 

Again you ask, *What class of women 
go to the polls?” I answer, all «lasses. 
Women vote as generally as men, and are 
no more restricted in the use of the ballot. 

My observation of the workings of wom- 
an suffrage, extending over a period of fif- 
teen years, satisfies me of its entire justice 
and propriety. Impartial observation has 
also satistied me that in the use of the bal- 
lot women exercise fully as good judg- 
ment as men, and in some particulars are 
more discriminating, as for instance on 
questions of morals. 

You further ask, **Has it a degrading in- 
fluence?” Again I answer positively, no— 
avery loud no. Ishould laugh at this last 
question if it were not asked in such evi- 
dent good faith. Just think of the ridicu- 
lousness of it. My wife goes with me to 
the theatre, the opera, to church and 
prayer-meeting. We also associate in the 
family circle from day to day, without ap- 
parent injury to her. She also takes my 
arm and we walk to the polls together and 
deposit our ballots. Isn't it ridiculous to 
suppose that our association in the latter act 
would be more injurious than in the for- 
mer? [t seems so to me, 

**Is the report true that ladies there are 
petitioning the Legislature to repeal the 
law?” youask. I answer no. positively 
no. Any such statement is unqualifiedly 
false. i 

I believe | have answered your several 
questions. I will only add, in conclusion, 
that woman's suffrage is as firmly estab- 
lished in Wyoming as man’s suffrage, and 
the latter is in as much danger of repeal or 
abridgment as the former. Our people are 
satistied with it, and are proud of the fact 
that the youngest of the territories has set 
an example that all the older ones and the 
several States of the Union are sooner or 
later sure to follow. I am, madam, your 
most obedient, MELVILLE C. BROWN, 

Laramie, Wyoming, Feb. 70, 1885, 
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AN OLD BOOK. 


I read Rasselas a few days ago, not hav- 
ing done so since [ was @ child, when I 
made some effort to pick the story out 
from among the moral reflections. It was 
an effort rather beyond the powers which 
had then been sharpened by an experience 
of only eight or nine years in the world 
that the Abyssinian prince set himself to 
study. LI remember that I was chiefly im- 
pressed by the absurdity of the prince’s 
passing twenty’ months contented with 
merely thinking about making his escape 
from the Happy Valley, and then wasting 
four more months regretting the loss of 
the twenty, and finally spending some 
hours “regretting his regret.” All the 
rest of the humor of the book either went 
over my head or slipped from my memo- 
ry afterward, and was new to me at this 
later reading. Perhaps it was fortunate 
that at that earlier period of perusal, its 
dreary philosophy failed to affect me at 
all, though I am quite sure that I either 
guessed the drift of the narrative, or that 
my mother gave me some hint of its mean- 
ing. I am half inclined now to suspect 
that the grim old doctor did not mean so 
much to cast doubt on the reality of human 
happiness, as to show that people did not 
know when they were happy, for Rasselas 
and his companions are very cheerful, even 
while most engaged in faneying that life 
is a very miserable affair. In this cheer- 
fulness, I find at once a most charming 
bit of satire on human folly, and the kind- 
ly touch which redeems the spirit of the 
book from pessimism. 

There is a deeper moral in the work. 
The genuine lover of his kind and the gen- 


uine religious enthusiast are both exclud- | 


ed from the list of characters introduced 
to show how empty is the life of man. 
Rasselas dreams of doing good, but it is 
for the purpose of enhancing his own 
pleasure. He has not the passion for duty 
and kindness, love and charity, which 
makes a man’s soul go out to his fellows 
with an irresistible impulse. The little 
story seemed very beautiful to me, and 
more worthy of its century of fame than 
my idle curiosity had expected to find it, 
but, as I read this tale of vanity,the words 
sounded through my brain, which were 
spoken over the dead body of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison: “His was the happiest life I 
eversaw.” They were answer and refuta- 
tion to all Dr. Johnson’s melancholy mus- 
ings. 

One thing I noted which may interest 
those younger readers of the WomMAN’s 
JONRNAU who have yet to take a copy of 
Russelas down from the top-shelf of some 
book-case, and peruse it for the first time. 
Doubtless there are some such among the 
JOURNAL readers, and there is this com- 
fort in gossiping about any fine old piece 
of writing, that although it be a thing that 


everybody is supposed to have read long | 


ago, there will always be found somebody 
to whom it is a new subject for study. So 
I speak boldly, assuming that there are 


those to whom Rasselas is not a worn-out 
theme, and commend them to observe the 
| intellectual character assigned to the prin- 
cess and her companion, and the contrast 
, drawn between their modes of thought and 
those of the feminine creatures about them 
who were weakened by oriental seclusion, 
It is sometimes a little difficult for a 
young person who has read_ principally 
| the books of her own period, and become 
accustomed to the manner of expression 
which belongs to her own time, to realize 
fully the import and weight of phrases 
used in a different age and society. Sen- 
tences which were written seriously hardly 
sound serious to modern ears, since they 
would now be framed only in imitation and 
ridicule. ‘This d fliculty of appreciation 
once surmounted, it becomes easy to per- 
ceive that Dr. Johnson had really solid 
ideas in his head, even when he talked, in 
what seems an airy manner, of ‘*the en- 
dearing elegance of female friendship.” 
The characters of Nekeyah and Peknah 
| are both finely conceived, and worthy of 
modern respect. Nekeyah antedates ‘len- 
nyson’s Royal Maiden, for in the closing 
chapter of Rasselas occurs this passage: 
| “The princess thought that of all subluna- 
ry things knowledge was the best; she de- 
sired first to learn all sciences, and then 
purposed to found a college of learned 
women in which she would preside, that 
by conversing with the old, and educating 
the young, she might divide her time be- 
tween the acquisition and communication 
of wisdom, and raise up for the next age 
models of prudence and patterns of 
piety.” L. B.C. W. 
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SOME ORIENTAL VIEWS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following extracts from private let- 
ters written by a young Japanese gentle- 
man of more than ordinary culture strike 
me as being of so much interest, as an 
Oriental “modern view” of an old subject, 
that I venture to offer them to your read- 
ers. The writer is a graduate of an insti- 
tution in his own country, and is now pur- 
suing a post-graduate course in a well- 
known university in the United States. 
His command of the English language is 
excellent, as will be seen by his letter; 
and, though not intended for the public, 
its style is much better than that of pum- 
bers of newspaper letters written by ‘sons 
of the soil.” He writes: 


I think of four points as essential to the 
elevation of the position of women in 
Japan. 

1. Association. The two sexes seldom 
associate in soviety in Japan after the gen- 
tler sex reaches adult life. Perfect free- 
dom prevails when they are under age, 
but isolation sudtlenly steps in when ma- 
turity comes. This injures society and 
makes it one-sided and ‘exclusive. ... 
Thus we have a society that is compara- 
tively pure and has some merit in it; but 
it isa foreed morality and artificial disei- 
pline, which isolate the gentler from the 
sterner sex, and the enlightened principles 
of humanity and Christianity would not 
tolerate this state of things. The first 
outcome of this isolation is the ease with 
which marriage is contracted. Perhaps 
this would seem paradoxical to a casual 
observer. Still, it is very true. Why? 
Simply because the element of choice and 
love rarely enters into matrimony. Love 
comes after marriage. Its negative is sep- 
| aration and divoree. Where there is no 
association a free and genuine choice is 
impossible, and matrimony must depend 
upon a third party who acts between the 
two interested parties. The ‘third party” 
referred to is in Japan called the ‘*Naka- 
hodo.” or mediator, and to his hands all the 
preliminaries of a warriage are entrusted. 
The evils brought about by the ease with 
which marriages are contracted need hard- 
ly any statement. Frequent divorces and 
the breaking up of families can be nothing 
but social evils which must be remedied. 
The sufferings of children under step- 
mothers, too often unkind, should also at- 
| traet the attention of humane persons. 

What is, then, the root of all these evils? 

The answer is, Isoiation. What is the rem- 

edy? Positively, Association. Another 

bad result of this isolation is the frequent 

use of immoral language on the part of 
; even well-bred persons. ‘The assoviation 
of the gentler sex in society would eradi- 
cate this evil. give refinement and taste to 
society in Japan, shake off its rigidity and 
exclusiveness, impart elasticity and pru- 
dence, make the atmosphere of society 
not so much masculine, as pervaded by 
virtuous feminine influence. Each and all 
of these are beyond hope unless associa- 
tion advances. 

2. Freedom is another thing essential to 
the interest of women. Give freedom to 
both sexes in society. ‘The stain of de- 
pendence should be wiped off from within 
and without. Women should work out 
their own salvation, and should possess an 
independent character. Their welfare 
should depend upon their activity and pru- 
dence. ‘They should be emancipated from 
intellectual slavery. . . Freedom in 
marriage, freedom in society, freedom in 





taste, freedom in culture, freedom in 
| choice—all these would make woman 
| “somebody.” and another half in the 


broad world of humanity. She should feel 
herself an individual, and should have 
the self-respect produced by the conviction 
that she is really ‘‘somebody.” 

You will, perhaps, think mea radical re- 
former, but, on the contrary, Iam quite 
| conservative. ... Things pertaining to 

the education of girls in Japan have been 
tainted with radicalism, if | am not mis- 
taken. ... The educational outcome of 





modern institutions of learning rarely com- | 


bines the best in Japanese and the best in 
foreign womanhood. <A 
modern school is not the best type of no- 
ble Japanese women, neither is she mod- 
elled aveording to the best fashion of digni- 
fied and refined ladies abroad. I do not 
admire the mixture... . lam rather inclined 
to think that this results from too much 
radicalism in education, and from igno- 
rance of environment, and, above all, of 
the real nature of Japanese women. I 
mean no harm to anybody, but hope for 
improyement in weak points, and reform 
where evils exist. 

Now, you may say that my advocacy of 
association and freedow is still more radi- 
cal than has been hitherto manifested in 
the love of education and in institutions of 
learning. (It certainly is, Sir Advocate.) 
Here I must introduce the third of the 
four points alluded to, namely : Education. 
Without it, association and freedom are 
impossible Women do not match men so- 
cially and intellectually at present. Edu- 
cation is the backbone of woman's eleva- 
tion in the social and intellectual scale. 
. . » But what kind of education do [ ad- 
vocate? By the “education of woman” I 
mean the perfect development of woman's 
mental, moral, and spiritual faculties. or, 
in short, womanly, not masculine develop- 
ment. ... It is not alone the reading of 
books that we mean by education... We 
should learn our environment, and espe- 
cially should the women of to-day kuow 
where they stand. ... Without the knowl- 
edge of themselves their advancement is 
impossible. 

Institutions are of historical growth. 
They cannot be made by the genius of one 
man, nor can two cells grow by aceretion ; 
so reform should go after reform, and 
transitions by *‘jumps” are of little value. 
Education in most of the female institu- 
tions in Japan is “jumping.” ... Gentle- 
ness, refinement, modesty, prudence, wom- 
anly kindness, becoming manners, ete., are 
more essential to women than reading 
English history or geography. I advocate 
national or Japanese education. National- 
ism should be dominant in educational 
matters. Make the customs and manners 
of women in Japan compare well with 
those of women abroad. ‘Try to preserve 
them, when they are compatible with the 
ideas of civilization. ... 

Association, freedom, and education can- 
not elevate woman without introducing an- 
other important factor in her behalf, viz. : 
Inheritance. Practically, this is the most 
essential of all. Women in Japan are 
poor. ‘They have no rights of inheritance, 
and are entirely dependent upon a husband 
for support. The “law of primogeniture” 
should be modified, and an equitable divi- 
sion of the property of persons dying in- 
testate should be instituted. Women can- 
not have influence in society, nor will they 
be regarded as equals socially, unless they 
have wealth. ... Women in Japan can 
be independent if they have independent 
means of support. ‘Chey can never be- 
come « social half, and equal, unless they 
acquire the right of inheritance, and the 
right of support in case of being divorced. 

‘These are my private opinions, and if 
you can give thought to these four points, 
viz.: association, freedom, education, and 
inheritance, | shall be happy.” 

It would be but scant courtesy’ on my 
part, after my correspondent’s permission 
to make use of his letter, to weary his 
readers by lengthy comment at the end; 
but on one point, it may perhaps be par- 
donable, if a few suggestions are added,— 
i. e., on the theory that the ‘radical ele- 
ment” in woman’s education in Japan is 
the cause of the decline of graceful man- 
ners and gentle speech, and perhaps, in 
some degree, of what is best in olden 
‘ideals.’ Ido not propose to discuss the 
question whether ‘‘radicalism” in feminine 
education exists or not, but merely to of- 
fer another reason for the decadence men- 
tioned. Asa Japanese once said to me,— 
‘‘“Japan is like one who has been running a 
race.” Changes have followed each other 
so swiftly that we are sometimes almost 
bewildered at the rapid whirl of events. 
What is true in general, is equally true of 
educationa! matters. Quick transitions, and 
the conditions that follow them, are inevi- 
tably attended by some ‘‘disagreeables.” 

Whether schools designed for young 
women are too radical or not, certain it is, 
that to the half-oriental, half-occidental 
vision, the same decadence of national ecus- 
toms is even more marked among the 
young men. ‘They are much more ‘‘de- 
nationalized” than the fair daughters of 
Dai-Nippon, and a stranger sees the 
brusque ‘*Western” manner reproduced, 
without the frank chivalry toward woman- 
hood which hides behind it. Of course 
there are many exceptions to the rule, and 
I am proud to number some noble friends 
among the exerptions, who. perhaps, are 
forerunners of the ideal coming man—the 
Japanese who will combine with the pol- 
ished courtesy of his native land the ¢hiv- 
alrous respect for woman which the spirit 
of Christianity creates. As it is conceded 
that the masculine influence preponderates 
in society, my earnest hope is that it may 
be exerted for the preservation of all that 
is gentle, beautiful, and poetic in national 
life and customs, while, at the same time, 
it uplifts the cause of morality and of a 
purer religious faith. 

FLORA Best HARRIS. 

Meadville, Pa. 

+++ 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c. ,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Dlack and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club — Monday, Merch 30, 3.30 
P. M., Dr. O. W. Holmes will read some Poems. 


Industrial 


Women's Educational and 
March 29, 3 


Union.—74 Boylston Street, Sunday, 
P.M., Mrs. Martha Perry Low will speak. 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232, 
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BUSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.30 P, M. 
Circulars of the School and Leeture Programmes 
sept on application to the School. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
COMMITTEE ON CITIES. 
Strate House Boston, March 20, 1885. 
The Committee on Cities will give a hearing to par. 
ties interested in the perpetuation and preservation of 
public burial groungls, at Room No. ——, State House, 
on MONDAY, March 30, 1885, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
HAZARD STEVENS, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Tewple Place (one filght).» 
or at STORER’S BLEACHEKRY, 673 Wash. 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (une flight). 
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““THE READY BINDER,” 


Posscsses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according to size. For sale at the 
““Woman’s Journal” Office. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MKS. A. F. MOSHER, 


Formerly at A. P. HoLLaANpDER & Co.’s. First-class 
work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses. 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18. 


‘GUY BROTHERS 


ARE NOW OPENING A LARGE VA- 
RIETY OF DINNER SETS IN NEW 
SHAPES AND DECORATIONS, SOME 
OF THEM NOT FOR SALE BY ANY 
OTHER HOUSE IN THIS CITY. ALSO 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FANCY 
GLASS WARE TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS CITY AT PRICES THAT WILL 
PLEASK, TOGETHER WITH OUR 
USUAL VARIETY OF HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, &c., &c.. ALL OF 
BEST QUALITY, 


33 BEDFORD ST., 33 


NKAR R. H. WHITE & CO. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office, 1‘; Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, etc. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspundence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent tor the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duttes,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE 
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